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Makes Her Cotton Crop. 
the Palmetto State 
Feorgia will appear in early issues of The Progressive Farmer. 


cotton is most largely grown. 





SOW ALFALFA AT ONCE. 


Mr. Parker Writes ot His Experience 
With the Crop—The Late Spring 
Has Delayed the Time of Sowing. 


The many letters I have received 
asking for information about alfalfa 
indicates unabating interest in this 
valuable plant, and induces me to 
reiterate some things I have already 
written and also give your readers 
the benefit of my further experience. 

As stated in former articles, there 
is much for us to learn about alfalfa 
before it can be generally successful 
in North Carolina and other States 
with like soils, climate and weather 
conditions. It is also quite probable 
that the plant requires different 
treatment in different localities even 
in our own State. 

For instance, at Hillsboro, where 
the soil is a red clay, I have never 
succeeded with fall seeding, while at 
Goldsboro, where the soil is a sandy 
loam, fall sowing now appears to be 
decidedly preferable to spring sow- 
ing. Mr. J. S. Davis, who has charge 
of my farm at Goldsboro, put in an 
acre in alfalfa last spring, but it 
failed to make a satisfactory growth, 
presumably on account of two much 
rain. He plowed the plat up and re- 
sowed it the 5th of September. A 
letter from him states the stand is 


that the alfalfa is now a 
foot high. He sowed inoculated seed 
and the inoculation the finest I 
have ever seen. Many of the plants 
have dozens of nodules on the roots. 
fall I also put in a plot of 
land at Hillsboro that has been grow- 
ing alfalfa for the last five years. 
Dry weather followed the sowing and 
the alfalfa did not come up until 
late in October, too late to make sufii- 
ecient growth to withstand the winter, 
so I re-sowed the land this week. 
This is the second time I have had 
to sow alfalfa in the spring after fall 
seeding at Hillsboro. Others there 
who grow alfalfa say they do not suc- 
ceed with fall sowing. Judging from 
my experience I think alfalfa should 
be sowed in the spring in the warm 
sections, in sections where cotton 
grows est, and in the cooler sec- 
tions, like the Piedmont and moun- 
tainous parts of North Carolina, it 
will do best planted in the spring. 

I recently read an article from a 
gentleman living near Charleston, S. 
C., who is growing alfalfa success- 
fully. He says he plants it in rows 
about twelve to fifteen inches apart, 
sowing twenty pounds seed per acre, 
and cultivates to keep down crab 
grass. He says it cannot be grown 
successfully in his section in any oth- 
er way. His yields are very heavy, 
several tons per acre. I mention this 


good and 


is 


Last 


| so farmers living in sections where 
erab grass will choke out alfalfa can 
give this plan a trial. 

Now is the time to sow. The spring 
has not been favorable for earlier 
seeding. In most sections the land 
has been too wet and cold to risk 
putting it in earlier. Prepare the 
land thoroughly by plowing and har- 
rowing so as to get a good seed bed 
and there will be no trouble about 
the seed coming up. Without thor- 
ough preparation of the land it will 
be useless to plant alfalfa. As ad- 
vised in former articles, the land 
should be fertile, well drained, and 
well limed if at all acid. There is 
probably no plant benefited more by 
a good application of lime to the 
land than alfalfa. 

Irom experience I also advise sow- 
ing inoculated seed. In advising this 
I know [f am treading on disputed 
ground. Many have pronounced the 
“culture’’ inoculation worthless, but 
my own experience with them has 
been very satisfactory. I have the 
alfalfa, as fine as I have ever seen, 
and with abundant nodules, which is 
the best evidence that with me it is 
a success. Do not, however, misun- 
derstand the office of inoculation and 
suppose it will accomplish all things. 
Not so. It cannot take the place 
of thorough preparation, phosphoric 
acid, potash, and other essentials in 








growing alfalfa, or any other crop. 
Inoculation without these will avail 
nothing. T. B. PARKER. 





MAKING CATTLE FEED. 
How to Fertilize the Land and What 
Crops to Grow—Opportunities in 
the Mountains. 


Messrs. Editors: It is reasonable 
to suppose from the efforts you are 
making that some of your subscrib- 
ers will decide to feed cattle through 
the coming winter, and thereby make 
their own fertilizer, or at least sup- 
plement same. If I can say anything 
to encourage the farmers along this 
line I will gladly do so, and it might 
be well to remind them that they 
have no time to lose in getting their 
land in proper condition for growing 
feed. 

I have just spread about eight cords 
of manure to the acre on the lands 
on which [ am expecting to grow en- 
silage, having plowed same about ten 
inches deep in the earlier part of 
the winter. Before planting my corn 
I expect to drill 200 pounds of bone 
meal and about the same amount of 
sixteen per cent phosphate to the 
acre, together with about fifty pounds 
of muriate of potash, and I will cut 
the manure and fertilizer thoroughly 
with a disk harrow before planting, 
laying off the rows about three and 
one-half feet apart and drilling the 
seed corn so as to thin and leave one 
stalk to every six or eight inches 
After working out the corn the first 
time I drop clay peas between avery 
stalk, with a hand corn planter. 

Heretofore, I have only used corn 
and sorghum, but I have decided to 
drop the sorghum, as it is very ex- 
hausting to land,andI think that corn 
and peas will make equally as good 
feed if allowed to mature until about 
the time you would ordinarily top 
vour corn for fodder. 

I have two silos made of 2%-inch 
staves, size twenty feet diameter by 
thirty feet high, built on a two-feet 
stone and concrete wall, and which 
cost me when set up ready for use 
about $250 each. I expect to fill my 
silos from twelve acres of land each, 
the land having been treated as here- 
tofore described. These silos are said 
to hold 200 tons each. I have grown 
high as twenty-five tons to the 
acre, but it required so much manure 
and fertilizer that I think my present 
method is about as profitable, and 
requires much less cash outlay. 

If our Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina farmers wish to graze their cat- 
tle, as well as feed through the win- 
ter, and their valley farms are too 
valuable, or are not well suited to 
grazing purposes, I would suggest 
that Western North Carolina and 
Eastern Tennessee offers special in- 
ducements in the way of mountain 
lands which are being cleared of tim- 
ber, a large portion of which is well 
suited to bluegrass. My ‘“Bonair’”’ 
place of 2,300 acres I am confident 
in a few years will graze 500 two- 

(Continued on Page 12.) 
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AVITLFJ—EMPLOYERS’S RIGHT TO DISCHARGE 
KMMPLOYEE; HOW DEATH OF EMPLOYEE 
AFFECTS CONTRACT. 


No. 18 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,”’ 
prepared especially for The Progressive Farmer by 
Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


An employee for a definite period cannot be dis- 
charged before the end of the time, without zood 
cause. Some of the good causes for discharge are: 
constant neglect of duty, or neglect which is in- 
jurious to the employer’s interests, chronic illness 
which inecapacitates the employee from perform- 
ing the duties he contracted to perform. Ordinary 
sickness and short absence from work by an ordi- 
nary laborer would not be sufficient ground for dis- 
charge. Hasty words and irritable temper would 
not justify an employee’s discharge; but he owes 
the duty of respectful treatment to his employer 
und for acts of constant discourtesy and un- 
provoked imprudence, especially in connection 
with threats of personal injury and disobedience, 
he can be rightfully discharged. 


Drunkenness a Ground of Discharge. 


Drunkenness, too, is good cause for discharge. 
Yhe relation between employer and employee im- 
plies that the employe shall be in a situation and 
condition to perform properly his duties; and if 
he unfits himself by intoxication for his work, he 
nay be discharged. And it is not necessary in 
order that an employee may be rightfully dis- 
charged that he should be intoxicated while on 
duty. He may be discharged for drunkenness 
while off duty, if such drunkenness renders him 
unfit properly to perform his work while on duty. 

An employee may be discharged if it is found 
efter he begins work that he is in the main incom- 
petent to perform the service which he contracted 
to perform. 


Remedy When Discharge is Wrongful. 


If an employee has been wrongfully discharged 
before the expiration cf the period of service, he 
luay regard the contract as rescinded and sue im- 
mediately for the work he has done, in which case 
he can secure for the time actually served, and no 
more. Or he may wait until the expiration of 
the term of employment and bring an action for 
breach of contract. Whatever amount the em- 
ployee has earned, or might have earned by a rea- 
sonable effort to obtain other employment in busi- 
ness of the same, or substantially the same char- 
acter, the employer will be allowed to prove in 
abatement of the damages. The burden of the 
proof is upon the employer to show that the em- 
ployee has received amounts for subsequent ser- 
vice, or reasonably might have done so. 


Death of the Employer Terminates Contract. 


Under the head ‘‘Master and Servant’ in the 
American and English Encyclopedia of Law, the 
text says, on this subject: ‘‘The death of the mas- 
ier before the expiration of the term of service 
terminates the contract of hire, unless the con- 
trary is expressly stipulated for by the terms of 
the contract.’’ I could find but one case to the 
contrary—a Mississippi case. It would probably 
be held, though, that where the employee who 
liad contracted to do service for a fixed period, for 
an interest in the thing upon which service was 
performed could, at his choice, continue his work, 
and the contract. 

Unlawful to Entice Servant to Leave Master. 

By statutory law (Sec. 3365 of Revisal of 1905) 
it is made unlawful for any person to entice, per- 
suade and procure any servant to unlawfully leave 
the service of his master or employer; and in the 
same statute it is further provided that if any 
person shall knowingly and unlawfully harbor and 
detain in his own service and from service of his 
master, or employer, any servant who shall unlaw- 
fully leave the service of such master, or employ- 
er, then, in either case, such person and servant 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. And in Sec. 
8374 of the Revisal, it is enacted that any per- 
son, who knowingly harbors and detains in his 
own service any servant, employee or wage hand 
of any other person who shall have contracted 
either orally or in writing for a fixed period of 
time to serve his employer, and who shall have 
left his service in violation of his contract, shall 
not only be guilty of a misdeamor, but shall be 
civilly liable in damages to the party aggrieved. 
The last section applies only to the counties of 


‘are geiting to be quite a nuisance in this section 





Beaufort, Edgecombe, Person, Pitt, Washington, 





Warren, Vance, Pender, Halifax, Guilford, Gran- 
ville, Hertford, Wayne and Caswell. 

W. A. MONTGOMERY. 
Remedies for Cockleburs and for Scabby Potatoes. 


Can some one tell me how to get rid of cockle- 
burs? Some people call them sheepburs. They 


and are very troublesome in pea-vine hay and cot- 
ton fields.—K., Mt. Olive, N. C. 

I want to ask the question through your valua- 
ble paper if any one can give a remedy to keep 
Irish potatoes from scabbing? Some one may 
have given such a remedy, but as I am a new sub- 
scriber, I have not seen it.—W. F. C., Wake Co., 
i Pa, Oe 

x * * 

The best treatment for scabby potatoes is to 
soak them for one hour in formalin solution, using 
it at the rate of one pound to thirty gallons of 
water. After soaking, the potatoes should be thinly 
ly spread out to dry. The sacks of potatoes may 
be set in a barrel of the solution, or if a quantity 
have to be treated, some other arrangement in the 
way of a large vat should be provided. This treat 
ment will, of course, destroy the scab only on the 
potatoes. The organism which causes scab lives 
over in the earth, and if at present in the ground 
in which the potatoes are planted, no amount of 
treatment will keep them free from it, hence the 
potatoes treated as above should be planted on 
ground free from scab. 

The only treatment which will avail anything in 
removing the cocklebur (Xanthium spinosum) is 
a system of clean cultivation, planting the land in 
hoed crops, such as vegetables of various kinds 
As the plants come up they should be destroyed 
Lefore they have time to seed. Zach burr pro- 
duces two seeds, and it is generally believed that 
these germinate at different times. That is, one of 
them will germinate in one season and the other 
one perhaps not until the next. 

H. HAROLD HUME, 
Horticulturist North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture. 





The Manure Spreader. 

Before a wise man invests in a new machine he 
learns what it will do. The manure spreader is 
a rather new thing to many farmers and some 
still think it is a good thing but more or less of 
a fancy luxury. One farmer who bought a manure 
spreader kept account of its doings, and they are 
given us for publication as follows: 


Where ten loads of manure were spread per 
acre on corn ground with a manure 
spreader, the value of the corn was.... $28.00 
Where the same number of loads were 
spread by hand, the value of the corn 
MIG ale rora a ntarhgh sd Cine ied te eine lin alias rata are Fe gin ee ee 


Making a difference per acre by using the 


WAAOB UNO ois ae ae ha a ee Oe ees (Eoebe 
Where ten loads of manure were spread 

per acre on clover and timothy meadow 

with a manure spreader, the value of the 

RENT Eh re a re ear eee eae a ra nr ene $35.00 
Where the manure was spread by hand the 

FATuOOL TNC PAV WAR «14 6s xc a02 oe 6% <3 27.00 


Making a gain per acre by the use of the 
PEM leh pe a agg a ae Ga eR ee 


This may be somewhat surprising to the man 
who has given little thought to the question ‘‘How 
plants feed,’’ but they are facts and fairly repre- 
sent the experience of all who have used this 
labor-saving machine.—Farmers’ Voice. 





Test Your Seed Corn. 

“Because pa always done that way,’’ is no ex- 
cause for a man or woman of reasoning ability. 
Let’s come out of former “ruts.” This is a day 
for knowing, not for taking chances on things. 
Why not experiment on your seed corn before 
planting time rather than on your entire corn 
crop, and let 1906 mark the beginning of an era 
when our Southern cribs will have no room for 
Vestern corn? Success in the West is not so much 
due to the soil as to the progressiveness of the 
tillers. If our Southland dvelops materially it 
must be through the farmers. Who will be the 
first to try ‘‘corn tests’ as put out by the Purdue 
Experiment Station? The cost is comparatively 
nothing. The labor requisite is very slight. If 
there is any benefit to be derived from it you had 
as well receive it as any one else. McG. 





Newberry Co., S. C. 








TOBACCO GROWING. 
iixperiences With Tobacco After Peas—AIso Some 
Suggestions on Fertilizers. 


Messrs. Editors: For the benefit of Mr. A. J. 
Moye and others, I will give my experience in 
growing tobacco after peas. 

My first experience, I think, was in 1899; the 
first year I grew tobacco for market. A portion 
of the tobacco was planted after a pea fallow af- 
ter rye. In the same field was a chufa patch; also 
some of the land lay out and grew up in hog 
weeds. It was all plowed up alike, though late tu 
plow land for tobacco as practiced now. 

Where the hog weeds grew the tobacco grew 
uniformly and did very well. After chufas it 
srew off very slowly but did fairly well. After 
peas it grew off very slowly and was very uneven 
and late failed to ripen well, and was the poorest 
crop I have grown at all. 

In 1904 I had a pea patch where I wanted to 
plant tobacco in 1905. The pea-vines were not 
very rank, though an average crop—more vines 
than in first trial. I plowed in vines this time 
eurly—by first of January. The land adjoining 
was in wheat and allowed to grow up in weeds 
and grass, I thinking it would not do to plant to- 
bacco after peas. The result was, the tobacco 
srew uniformly and made much heavier crop than 
where there were no peas. It ripened well and 
cured very well. The land was all a very light 
sandy land. 

It appears to me in the first crop the pea- 
vines were not plowed in early enough for the 
plant food to become available in time for the to- 
Laceo to take it up, as the tobacco plant matures 
very quickly after being set. 

Others who planted tobacco after peas and 
plowed late made partial failures, hence it was 
concluded that tobacco would not do after a pea 
fallow. 

I intend planting tobacco this year where the 
rrevious crops were peas, chufa and potatoes, 
though plowed up early. 

1 am looking forward to the crop with much in- 
terest, though it is a heavy exhausier of the land, 
especially in potash and vegetable and organic 
imatter, and more especially to the thin sandy 
land. 

I have been experimenting with tobacco for 
several vears and find that heavy manuring pays 
much the best. The crop is heavier and the tex- 
ture is better. 

By applying 1,000 pounds of a fertilizer per 
acre that will analyze 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 
5 per cent potash and 5 per cent ammonia, you 
will get better results than with seven hundred 
pounds of the same grade, and the work is about 
the same. 

My land is thin, sandy land, but where the land 
is better, the tobacco does better. I have used 10 
per cent potash and 5 per cent potash, and was 
more favorably impressed with the 5 per cent; 
perhaps 7 per cent would be about right. 

Why do not the tobacco farmers organize as 
well as the cotton farmers? Let Johnston County 
and other eastern counties get the ball in motion. 
We are not getting prices to justify the expense 
of raising the crop. Let’s organize for this crop. 

H. M. JOHNSON. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 





Saving the Littles. 


It is coming time of the year to clean up about 
the houses and lots. The poultry houses and barn 
lots uncleaned are causes of sickness. All the 
scraping should be taken off to the compost heap; 
rubbish about the smoke-house cleaned off; pig 
pens and places of rotting accumlations should 
be taken to the heap. No farmer should be with- 
out a wheel-barrow for conveying all trash to com- 
post and by taking by littles for twelve months at 
a time, he will be surprised when he begins to 
move the large heap to find so much. Then there 
are the culls from the gardens. There is the wash- 
house where the clothes are washed every week: 
by having trash enough to absorb all the suds 
theyeon, the soap suds make a good heap. If 
our brother farmers could learn to save the littles! 
the word economy is a hard word to learn prac- 
tically in small things. The rusts and little wastes 
are where much of the profits on the farm go, and 
yet the farmers work hard. Many farmers waste 
enough manure, or let it wash off in gullie~ to 
make a small clover lot rich. 

R. R. MOORE. 

Chatham Co., N. C. 

I want to say that your paper is one of the 
cleanest papers that I ever read. Long may you 
live to push the work you have undertaken.—C. J. 
Britt, Troy, 8. C. 
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KEEPING THE BOY ON THE FARM. 


His Chances of Success as Great, and.of Happiness Greater, Than in the 


29 


City—No. 
Messrs. Editors: A great deal has 
been said about keeping the boys on 
the farm. It might be in order to 
ask why we wish to keep them on the 
farm? ‘The writer has known in- 
stances where the main idea (to all 
appearances) in keeping the farm- 
raised boy at home, was to secure for 
use in the home place a hired hand 
with the important item of pay left 
out. 

Keeping the Boy on the Farm. 

I hope cases of this sort are rare 
and that the average father and 
mother wish the sons to remain at 
home because they have an abiding 
faith in the old farm as a breeding 
ground of all the manly virtues and 
grand aspirations; these thoughts 
which, when carried out, tend to 


make men of use in the world, not 
as mere selfish money-gathers, but 


as helpers in the great race-for the 
highest sort of civilization, in which 
the really great things of life are 
given the attention their importance 
warrants—to the end that man may 


be brought to that’ perfect state 
which we believe was the Creator’s 


plan in the beginning. 
The First Thing Needful. 


It is the boy’s nature to love pleas- 
ure, and therefore our first thought 
in directing his mind toward the 
farm and away from other pursuits 
is to make farm life pleasant to him, 
and how better do this than to make 
of our farms places of real beauty? 

Now by a beautiful farm I do not 
mean a grand house and a fine lawn 


simply. On some of the most beauti- 
ful farms the writer ever saw the 
dwelling was only a very ordinary 
structure, nicely painted and the 
lawn only a nicely kept grass plot, 
with a few hardy shrubs to relieve 
the monotony. But from the front 


gate to the back line the place was 
one continuous picture, neat fences, 


fine green meadows, beautiful pas- 
tures dotted here and there with 
Nature’s greatest beautifiers—the 
grand forest trees. Then the fine 


well-kept fields of the ‘‘giant grass,’ 
the true product of our Western 
hemisphere, waving their proud tas- 
sels in the breeze, giving promise 
later of fat corn cribs and well-filled 
silos. (The unsightly brush and brier 
patches have no place in this picture.) 
Add to this the herds of smooth, 
glossy cattle, rollicking colts, fat 
grunting pigs grazing on the fields of 
velvet green, chewing the cud of per- 


fect contentment while lying at 
length in the grateful shade. Where 


in the world can the bright boy find 
more real pleasure than in the con- 
templation of these things of beauty? 


What the Boy Will Need to Succeed. 


The writer of this was a boy him- 
self not so many years ago (is yet, 
for that matter), and knows from ex- 
perience that beautiful pastoral 
scenes appeal to the boy nature and 
aid much in turning his thoughts to- 
ward agriculture as a life work. And 
I wish to say in this connection that 
ro boy is worthy of the care of a 
stock farm who is not willing to put 
the best work of his mind into the 
study of his future life business (and 
falls short of this if he neglects the 
aesthetic side of the question), be- 
lieving with his whole soul that the 
business is in every way worthy of 
his best endeavor. I have never 
known a boy who has drifted or been 
rushed in the business of agriculture 
tu make a success of that business in 


the broad sense of the word. It is 
coming to this in these days that 


only the best brain, thoroughly con- 
serated to the work, is able to cope 





of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


with the problems which are con- 
fronting us at every turn in the busi- 
ness agriculture in general and 
stock breeding in particular. 
Environment and example 
sreat factors in shaping the 
thoughts and turning them in 
particular direction. Therefore 
should be ever careful how we un- 
wittingly perhaps—by word or si- 
lent example—tend to drive the boy’s 
thoughts away from agriculture as a 
life work. Let him know that in any 
business he may expect disappoint- 
ments but that these should not be 


of 


are 
boy’s 
any 
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allowed to discourage, but rather to 
fill his heart with determination to 


overcome the obstacles that 
in the path to victory. 


appear 


The Seamy Side of City Life. 


Take him to the city at times. Let 


him go through the great dirty, 
noisy machine shops where man is 


made only a part of a machine, and 


a dirty part at that. Then go to 
some of the offices and let him take 
in the monotony of life in these 
places. Take him to the jails and 


show him what the awful sin of a 
great city leads to. Then go to the 
poorer sections of the city and give 
him a glimpse of how the failures in 
a great city live. 

Then take him back to the peace- 
ful old farm -home, go out on the 
mills at sunset when all nature is si- 
lent, when the ordor of new-mown 
clover comes with all its fragrance. 
Let him stand and take in all the 
beauty around him. Tell him of the 
hope of the true farmer: the improve- 
ment of the animals and plants given 
into his charge; the acquiring of 
knowledge that will aid him in the 
upbuilding of his soils; the chance 
he has to be of use to his fellow- 
men—subjects that will require the 
use of all his brains and toward the 
solution of which he may direct all 
the energy of his nature. Tell him 
of the dignity of labor: that the only 
thing about honest labor of which he 
should be ashamed is lack of 
achievement through ignorance, when 
knowledge of the subject is attain- 
able by the use of means within his 
reach. 

And above all things else, teach 
him that ‘‘An honest man is the 
noblest work of God,’ and _ this 
(which a great many of us seem 
prone to forget in this hustling age) 
that ‘*‘A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.”’ 

A. L. FRENCH. 


R. F. D. 2, Byrdsville, Va. 


CHUFAS FOR HOGS. 


Mr. Dowd Also Suggests a Valuable 
Succession of Crops for Pork Mak- 
ing. 

Messrs. Editors: Allow me to sub- 
mit a few observations on Pork Rais- 
ing in the South. 

! assume first that there is a good 
breed or grade of hogs as a basis to 
begin with, also pasturage, such as 
rye, bermuda grass or vetches, to tide 
through the spring months. Next | 
would have a lot of oats as a grain 
ration to begin with about July 1st. 
Next beans 


soy planted early, as a 
close follower, which come in in Au- 
gust; cow-peas for September and 
October. Then chufas, which will 
also come in in October and last 
throughout the winter if the supply 


is not exhausted earlier. In addition 
to these, | would feed liberally every 
evening a ration of wheat bran or 
wheat middlings, or the two mixed 
together. 














separators were sold in that way. 


best of separators. 


them 


the purchase of a good separator. 


and the poor one. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 
#213 Fiisert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
~ © & it Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





IMPORTANCE OF BUYING 


Cream Separators 


THROUGH LOCAL AGENTS. 


This heading voices a most important consideration in the purchase 
of a Cream Separator, and points a most serious objection to the pur- 
chase of such a machine by the “mail order’? method, even if good 


W hile the Cream Separator is a simple machine when once under- 
£tood, it is nevertheless of the greatest possible importance that it be 
set up and started just r'g»t, and that the user have the brief personal 
use instruction necessary in its handling and operation. 
mean several years of difference iu the life of tha machine and a good 
many dollars of difference in the results from its use. 

Then, no matter how carefully used. things do happen even to the 
It makes a lot of difference if you have a competent 
man near at hand to tell you just what is wrong and how to fix it. It 
makes even more difference to be able to get necessary repair parts 
right and quickly instead of having to send off to some distant concern 
for them which only sells machines somebody else makes and whose 
bo ag ena would not Know a separator if they saw it andthe parts for 
which are more likely to be wrong than right when you do finally get 


Ali this is the business of the local agent for DE LAVAL machines. 
It is just what he is expected to do for users. 
Small commission out of it but the user can mighty well afford to pay 
that commission and it would be a big mistake to try to save it even in 
It is still more so in the purchase of 
the kind which is sold in the “mail order” way. 

The buyer of a Cream Separator should never lose sight of the big 
DAILY difference in dollars-and-cents results between the good machine 
A DE LAVAL catalogue to be had for the asking 
helps to make plain these differences, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


If not it may 


Of course he makes a 


628 Youvite Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 York STREET, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDeRmoT AVENUE, 
WINNIPEG. 














With this rotation or system, one 
should produce good pork in abund- 
ance at a cost of less than five cents 
per pound; Spanish peanuts might be 
substituted with profit for soy-beans 
and cow-peas, or better still, come in 
as a link connecting the two. These 
crops are not only valuable as hog 
food, but are legumes, except the oat 
and perhaps the chufa, all easily 
grown and very valuable as nitrogen- 
gatherers, humus-suppliers, etc., 
feeding well both the pig and the 
land. 

Of these several crops I regard the 
chufa the most valuable,as it is easily 
grown, grows well on their soil, and 
is adopted to any soil that produces 
sweet potatoes well. On good sandy 
loam it grows to perfection. An acre 
of such land in chufas, I am sure, 
equals a bale of cotton or fifty bush- 
els of corn, and the pig pays for the 
picking (no small item). I have fat- 
tened (with good hogs to begin with) 
more than one thousand pounds of 
pork per acre on‘chufas alone of the 
best quality, with the exception of 
about ten days’ feeding of corn just 
previous to slaughtering. Otherwise 
the meat would have been a little soft 
and oily. 

I have had about twenty years’ ex- 
perience in growing the chufa, hence 
I believe I know something of its 
value. As a winter feed for brood 
sows and pigs, I know of nothing 
better or half so cheap, as they re- 
main in the ground all winter with- 
out serious hurt, with no protection 
except their own tops. I now have a 
lot of pigs fat and sleek——made so by 
the run of the patch from which my 
pork was nicely fattened. As a health 
food, nothing I have ever tried equals 
it. In all my experience have never 
had a sick hog in the chufa patch, 


and the percentage of diseased or 
lumpy livers were scarcely notice- 
able. I am of the opinion that a 


chemist might extract from the chufa 

a medicine highly valuable to the hu- 

man family. H.C, DP. 
Moore Co., N. C. 





‘You Gan Thresh} 


at your convenience, when the grain is ready and 
save stacking, save help and save grain if you use#® 


BELLE CITY SMALL THRESHER. 


Good capacity, light, compact, durable, cleans all 
grains and seeds equal toany. No experts needed, 
Low in price. Fuliy guaranteed. Write at once. 


Belle Gity Mfg. Co, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
Box 109. 








FRA CATALOGUE 


FREE 


=) ILLUSTRATED 
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Throws a continuous spray or stream for 50 
eet, from bucket or barrel. Sprays trees, 
lawns, plants; washes poultry houses, wine 
dows, carriages. By placing chemicals in the 
water, will exterminate insects. Useful for 
white-washing walls or buildings. Invaluable 
in case of fire. A necessity on every farm and 
country home. Weighs only five pounds, 
Price $3.00. Larger sizes cost in proportion. 

Write for illustrated catalogue and full de- 
scription before buying any similar appliance. 


H. B. Rusler, Johnstown, O. 





E> 


FARM MACHINERY, 
PETTY-REID CO., 








Greensboro, N. C. 


Special prices, prompt shipment on 
Cutaway and Disc Harrows, Grain Drills, 
Mowing Machines, Hay Rakes, Gasoline 
Engines, Cream Separators, Traction 
Engiues, Threshing Machines, Seeders, 
Weeders, Buggies and Carriages, Feed 
Grinders, etc. Describe your wants and 
prices will get your order. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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SAVING OUR FORESTS. 





i-tiaportant 


Work is a Menace to His 


seed ot Forest Reserves. 


Dut both as a patriotic citizen of 


of the South, and as a producer of 
icld crops which he expects to sell, 
the farmer should, above all, under- 
stand why forest preservation is ab- 
solutely essential, if prosperity and 
industrial development are not to re- 


The Farmer's Indifference to Phis At 

Welfare and the South's—> 
Mess} Iditors: The farmer is es- 
pecially inter <d in forest preserva- 
ton from three standpoints—as a 
producer of timber, as a consumer 
of timber, and as a producer of field 
crops for which he needs a good mar- 
kot... 1 bs safe to say that not one 
farmer in a hundred has ever thought 


that the price which he will get for 
what he raises——in other words, the 
extent to which his farm is going 
to pay, is closely wrapped up with 


forest preservation. 


wake up. 


the question of 
It is time for him to 
The Timber is a Crop—a Farm Crop. 

As a producer of timber the farmer 
has much to learn. Nearly every 
farm includes some woodland, which 


furnishes fuel, fencing, and lumber 
for the farm, and in many cases 
ready money from the sale of wood. 


This wood is crop as truly as cotton 
or corn. The farmer treats it as a 
wild crop, a gift of nature, from 
which he supplies his needs without 
thought as to whether he is taking 
merely the increase, or drawing on 
his principal, or impoverishing his 
source of supply. To secure the best 
returns woodland needs to be culti- 


ceive an un 





vated as truly as any other kind 
of land. The good farmer takes 
pride in getting a larger yield of to- 
bacco, or corn, or cotton to the acre 


than his neighbors. Hie ought to 
take an equal pride in thrifty and 
intelligent care of his woodlot, 
which will repay him in the same 
way. If he does not know what this 


calls for, he can find out by writing 
to the Forester of the Department of 


Agriculture at Washington. The 
Forest Service has made_= special 
study of the needs of farmers, and 


can give them exceedingly helpful ad- 


vice. More of them should avail 

themselves of it by correponding with 

the Department. 

We Must Plant More Waste Lands 
to Timber. 

There is another reason why the 
farm production of wood is much 
less than it should be. Timber is 
the crop which makes it possible 


to utilize otherwise waste land. It 


does not pay either the owner or 
the nation to have land idle. The 
farmer is taxed on all of his land, 


and is out of pocket for any part 
which does not serve some use. If 
we were economical of our resources 
we would see to it that a timber crop 
yas started wherever it could be 
made to pay, on land too rough, 
too wet, or too infertile’ for 
field crops. Sometimes this would 
require forest planting; sometimes, 
merely fencing against stock until a 
good natural growth of timber is 
started. On hillsides that have be- 
gun to wash, forest growth serves 
not only to use the land but to keep 
it where it belongs. It is well worth 
while for the progressive farmer to 
consider whether he has not certain 
spots or corners of land covered with 


worthless bushes or thin, poor grass 
not worth grazing, on which, with a 


little forethought, 
ing valuable 
a well-stocked 


he might be grow- 
Many a time 
woodiot has proved 
as good as a savings bank account 
when a little hard cash was needed 
to tide over a rainy day. 
The Farmer’s Interest’ in 


trees. 


Cheap 
Lumber. 
the farmer 


As a consumer of wood, 


also has a vital interest in forest 
preservation. Cheap lumber has 
helped immensely to develop. the 


farming interests of the country. As 
building material becomes scarce and 
high, the farmer is bound to feel 
the pinch. 





timely cheek \ develop- 
nent of great and smiling promise 
has marked the last few years. Man- 
ufacturing is becoming an important 
element in Southern industrial life. 
The cotton mills are leaving New 
England to locate upon the streams 
which furnish cheap power, and near 
to the fields on which their raw ma- 
terial is produced. The towns which 
are thus built up and the wealth 
which is thus brought into the South 
mean larger and better markets for 
agricultural products of every kind, 
better living for men in every occu- 
pation—in short, a powerful stim- 
ulus to the general prosperity. In 
the work-doing, wealth-producing 
power of the waters which take their 
course from the mountains of the 
Southern Appalachians to the Atlan- 
tic, the Ohio and Mississippi, and the 
Gulf, the South holds one of its main 
dependences for the futures. 

Fovest Destruction Threatens South- 
ern Prosperity. 


Every man, woman, and child 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line and 
east of the Mississippi needs to know 
that, unless a halt is called at once 
upon the forest devastation now go- 
ing on in the mountains, a crippling 
blow will have been dealt to the en- 
tire region. The wasteful axe and 
the more wasteful fire are sweeping 
over the slopes and destroying the 
of trees, large and small. Once 
the forest is gone this land soon be- 
comes utterly waste. Some of it is 
farmed for a short time, but the 
soil washes away so rapidly that 
within a few years nothing is left 
that would grow a crop. The force 
of the falling rain is no longer 
broken by the canopy of foliage; the 
sponge-like forest floor, with its pow- 
er to hold water until it can sink 
into the soil and be fed slowly into 
the ever-running springs and streams 
disappears; the tenacious network of 
rootiets release their grasp upon the 
soil, built up and enriched by the 
life of the forest for thousands of 
years; and the spreading and deep- 
ening gullies, laid, like the fingers 
of a dead hand, on the soft fields, 
gather the rushing waters of each 
storm and feed them in turbid floods 
initio the streams. Those torrential 
discharges sweep down to the low- 
lands and are succeeded by low wa- 
ter. The soil which the forest would 
have held upon the mountains is de- 
posited in silt to obstruct navigation; 
Valley farms are washed out or bur- 
ied beneath infertile sand; bridges, 
dams and buildings are sometimes 
carried away; and the power which 
should have been harnessed and 
sieudied to man’s service is turned 
into an agency of destruction and 
then though a tornado 
had 


cover 


vanishes, as 
swept by. 


The Meaning of the Appalachian 


Forest Reserve. 

To check this frightful waste and 
io insure the future prosperity of 
many States, a measure to create a 
National forest reserve in the South- 
ern Appalachians has been urged. 


This step had the support of Presi- 
dent McKinley, and has been heartily 
vwdvocated by President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Wilson, of the Department 
of Agriculture. It has been backed 
by many prominent representatives 


of the South, and by business orgiuni- 





zations, 


It has twice passed the 





each case has failed 
Combined with a sim- 
in the White 
now been 
the third time 


‘ommiittee on 


but in 


tTouse. 


Senate, 
in the 
ilar bili for a 


Mountain region, it 


reserve 


has 
favorably reporied for 
to the Senaie ba 
Forest the 
tion of Game. Tis immediate passage 
by Congress is of urgent importance 
There is, grave danger that 
the mea iil fail again this year. 
If it fails, the responsibility will rest 
primarily with the people of whe 
they were sufficiently 
situation, would cali 
Representatives in Con- 
gress to support this measure with a 
determination which would force «ail 
obstacles to give way. 


What 


By this biil the Secretary of Agri- 
culture 
purchase or gift 
est-reserve purposes in the Southern 
Appalachians and to bring these 
lands under the administration now 
controlling the Western reserves, 
thus insuring their fuilest use con- 
sistent with safety. Where owners 
are unwilling to dispose of their tim- 
ber lands outright, the 
empowered to purchase such 
exclusive of part of the timber, 
vided this timber is removed in ac- 
cordance with regulations insuring 
right logging, the maintenance of 
right forest conditions, and the fu- 
ture renewal of the forest. A similar 
provision enables the Secretary to 
purchase lands exclusive of the min- 
eral rights, provided the owners re- 
serving these rights mine the depos- 
its in accordance with regulations 
made by the Secretary and forming 
part of the contract of sale. Mineral 
lands outright will be subject to the 


ihe 


Reservations and Protec- 





however, 


sure \V 


South, who, if 
awake to the 


upon their 


Just the Measvre Proposes. 


lands 
pro- 


mineral land laws of the United 
States, as in other forest reserves, 


whieh citizens have full right 
to prospect and locate claims, sub- 
ject only to reasonable regulations 
for the safety of the forest. When 
ewners of forest land in the region 
are unwilling to sell at a price satis- 
factory to the Secretary, condemna- 
tion proceedings will not be had so 
long as these owners protect and per- 
petuate their forests under the rules 
enforced by the Government on its 
forest lands. This novel provision 
would stimulate the practice of pri- 
vate forestry under the advice and 
control of Government experts, and 
with object lessons near at hand in 
the neighboring reserve. The re-for- 
esting of clearings on lands acquired 


under 


under the bill is expressly provided 
for. Three million dollars is the ap- 
propriation for the purpose of this 
act. 


is authorized to acquire by | 
lands suited to for- | 


| 


‘should be a 





Southern People Must Act. 


in his address 
October 20, 


President Roosevelt, 
at Raleigh, N. C., on 


1905, urged specifically upon _ the 
South the vital importance to it of 
ihis question of forest  preser- 
vation. “All the higher Appa- 
lachians should be reserves,’’ he 
said, ‘‘either by the States or by the 
Nation. I much prefer that they 


should be put under National control, 
but it is a mere truism to say that 
they will not be reserved either by 
the States or by the Nation unless 
you people of the South show a 
g interest therein. Such reserves 
paying investment, not 
only in protection to many interests, 
but in dollars and cents to the Gov- 
ernment. The importance to the 
Southern people in _ protecting the 
Southern mountain forests is obvious. 


stro! 


These forests are the best defense 
against the floods which, in the re- 
cent past, have, during a single 


twelve-month, destroyed property of- 
ficially valued at nearly twice what 
it would cost to buy the Southern Ap- 


‘ palachian reserve. 


Secretary is | 


! Senators from 


{the people of 
L L 





‘The maintenance of your South- 
ern water powers is not less import- 
ant than the prevention of floods, be- 
cause if they are injured your manu- 
faciuring interests will suffer with 
them. The perpetuation of your for- 
ests, which have done so much for 
the South, should be one of the first 
objects of your public men. The two 
North Carolina have 
honorable part’ in this 

But I do not think that 
North Carolina, or of 
any other Southern State, have quite 
grasped the importance of this move- 
ment to the commercial development 
and prosperity of the South.’’ 

It is time for the people of the 
South to be heard from if they wish 
the proteciion to which they are just- 
ly entitled. Our Congressmen must 
be made to know that their consti- 
uents are interested. Any person 
who will, has it in his power to assist 
the passage of this measure by writ- 
ing to his Congressman to ask that 
he give it his earnest and energetic 
support. B. 


taken an 
movement, 








ocean Bursal Enlargements 
Thickened Tissues, infiltrated 
Parts, andany Puff Swelling, 
Cures Lameness, Allays Pain 

without laying the horse up. Does not 

blister, stain or remove the hair. $2.00 a 

botile, delivered. Pamphlet 1-C free. 

a BSORBIN E, am... for Jnank ind, BL 00 

WB bottle. Cr 1 








Strains, Gouty ‘ um: atic Dep osits’ 
reduces Varicose Veins aricoecle, TWydroe ele. 
Allays pain. Pook free. Genuine mk 1 “only by 
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JUST SEND ME. ONE DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in t 
U. S. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can po 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdictto you. After 
you examine this range, if you are satisfied in every 
way, pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you become 
the possessor of the best range in the world for the 
The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 

gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
pat. aed 80x34 ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
Shipping weight, 400 lbs, 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
fuil description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 


‘o. 62 WILLARD BLDG. 


NY) 20 CES INUT STRELT | ST. LOUIS, MO. 












Thousands in use 




















side. 


‘Steam Power Every Time 


Nothing else so dependable, simple, safe, durable or efficient. 
; gives so much power for so little money. 


Small, Large 


LEFFEL ENGINES 


In all forms, engines on boilers, separate bases, on skids, 
etc. A size and style to meet every possible requirement. 
Many years on trial, a success everywhere. 
‘Write usif you want any kind of power for any purpose. 
Book giving all details free. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 178, Springfield, Ohio. 


Nothing else 


Upright, Horizontal 


Better be on the safe 


Send for it. 
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TO TOBACCO FARMERS. 


Inter-State Tobacco Growers’ Protective Association Plans Its Campaign. 


“We, the undersigned persons, 
whose signatures appear here below, 
hereby appoint, engage and employ, 


irrevocably, the Inter-State Tobacco 
Growers’ Protective Association as 
our sole agent, to sell for us our 
respective crops of tobacco, to be 
raised by us, or that we may own 


or control, during the years 1906, 
1907, 1908. We agree, and bind 


ourselves to it, to prepare for market 
all the tobacco we may raise, or own, 
or control, during the years 1906, 
1907, 1908, in the way and manner 
it may desire and designate, and de- 
liver the same, and agree to abide 
by and conform to all its decisions 
and acts, and to fulfill all its con- 
tracts and agreements connected 
with the preparation, delivery and 
sale of said tobacco. The Associa- 
ion guarantees not less than 79 per 
eent of the market yalue, less 
charges, on all tobacco when deliver- 
ed to steam prizeries, the balance to 
paid when the tobacco is sold. 
This agreement is not binding until 
sixty per cent of the tobacco of the 
Bright Belt of Virginia is pledged 
to the Association.”’ 
* * * 


be 


The following Executive Commit- 
tee in session have adopted the fore- 
going to be signed by the growers, 
and can make satisfactory financial 
arrangements to carry out the steam 


prizing as soon as sixty per cent 
of the growers have signed this 
pledge. 


We hereby instruct each local club 
to appoint two or more of its best 


members as a financial committee, 
whose duty it shall be to ascertain 
what members of their club must 


have financial aid in raising crops, 
and take necessary notes and negoti- 
ate same. 

Resolved 1. That S. C. Adams be 
empowered to secure charter for said 
Association. 

2. That the presidents of local 
clubs, and county organizers, are in- 
structed to proceed to have the 
pledges properly signed and return 
to State Secretary as early as possi- 
ble. 

3. That S. C. Adams be appointed 
as a committee of one to confer with 
tobacco experts with the view of se- 
curing a thoroughly competent man 
as general manager of the steam 
prizeries and sales department, and 
report such information to the execu- 
tive committee at their next meeting 
at South Boston, Va., May 1, 1906. 

Other matters of general interest 
to the Association were taken up and 
are under consideration by this com- 
mittee. 


H. O. KERNS, 
Chairman. 

Ss. C. ADAMS, 

J. S. JONES, 

W. T. BRYANT, 


C. GORDON, 

T. E. DICKERSON, 

Jd. A. WILLARD, 

Executive Committee Inter-State To- 

bacco Growers’ Protective Associa- 
tion of Virginia and North Car- 
olina. 
April 15, 1906. 





Virginia A. S. E. to Meet at Lynch- 
burg, April 20th. 





= 7 

Messrs. Editors: The State Union 
of the American Society of Equity 
will meet in Lynchburg, at Hill City 
Assembly Hall, on Friday, April 20th, 


at 11.380 a. m. and continuing in ses- 
sion the next day. The meetings 
Which will be held these two days 


will be addressed by Mr. J. A. Ever- 
ett, of Indianapolis, the president of 


the Order; by Ex-Governor J. Hoge 
Tyler, and by prominent farmers 
from other organizations in the 


State, who will discuss the problems 


| 
| 
| 





which confront the farmer and en- 
deavor to tell him how to solve them. 

The Amercan Society of Equity 
has for its motto: ‘‘Farmers to the 
Front;”’ for its chief object: ‘‘Profit- 
able Prices for All Crops.” Its plan 
is ‘‘Controlled Marketing.” 

It is only three years old, but has 
members in 2,724 counties, out of a 
total of about 2,800 in the country 
suitable for agriculture, and at 26,- 
371 postoffices out of a total of 68,- 


131 in the country. It now desires 
to organize every State solidly and, 


as it states, ‘‘saturate 
with local unions.”’ 


the country 


T. W. EVANS. 
Concord Depot, Va. 


SLIGHT ENCREASE IN 


ACREAGE. 


COTTON 


Reports From all Sections of the Cot- 
ton Belt Convince Manufacturers’ 
Record That 1906 Acreage Will Be 
Larger Than That of 1905, But 
Smaller Than That of 1904. 


Summarizing fifteen pages of let- 


ters on the cotton acreage outlook 
from several hundred bankers in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, the 
States practically embracing the Cot- 
ton Belt of the South, the Manufac- 
turers’ Record of last week says: 
“The replies indicate a tendency 
toward a slight increase in acreage 
for the Cotton Belt as a whole, an 
increase, however, not overcoming 
the decrease in 1905 from the acre- 
age in 1904, and a tendency to be re- 
strained by certain natural factors. 
The replies show steady advance in 
diversification of crops, a firmer pur- 
pose than ever on ihe part of bank- 
ers and farmers to stand together for 
the common good and a greater de- 
of comfort among the growers. 
“There is a gencral purpose appar- 
ent all along the line for the bank- 
ers and the growers to continue, even 
with greater zeal, the policy of co- 
operation which worked out so sue- 
cessfully during the past season. This 
does not, of course, imply less acre- 
age as a whole in 1906 than in 1905, 
although such a reduction 
ised in a number of localities, Nor 
does it imply that the acreage in 
some States will not be increased. 
New lands in Texas, Oklahoma, In- 
dian Territory and Arkansas, and in- 
deed. in such older States as Georgia, 
South Carolina and Mississippi, are 
being opened up and are going into 
cotton. In sections like the Delta of 
Mississippi, where no fertilizer is yet 
used, or where it is really cheaper 
to buy supplies than to raise them 
with cotton at ten or twelve cents, a 
moderate increase in acreage may be 
expected and many individuals will 
plant from 5 to 10 per cent wider 
than last yoar. But in the main, the 
bankers 


grec 


is prom- 


are not encouraging any 
great expansion, but, on the other 


hand, are standing by the wisdom of 
the past twelve months and are re- 
ceiving from the farmers hearty sup- 
port. Some farmers are still hold- 
ing, not because they expect much 
better prices, but because they do not 
need the money, and those who may 
not be satisfied with the price at the 
time they gin the coming crop are 
assured that they will have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining accommodations 
from the banks and merchants who 
are backing up the growers in legiti- 
mate plans to make their crop pay 


A wandering heart Ie | still 


blesses and  weleomes.—Alexander 


Maclaren, D. D. 

















Tocrease Your 
Yields Per 
Acre & 






The Bounty 
Of The Fields 


Of thousands of Southern farmers de pends upon the lif ig | 
study and experience of tho mon who direct this business, an 
who mix « fertilizer which “ makes three (often a dozen) 
; j eae ry 
biades of grass grow, where only one grew before.” The 


name of itis 


Virginia-Carelina Fertilizer. 


By its very liberal use, a week or two before, or at plant- 
inc, as well as second application, multitudes of farmers ia 
the South have “increased their yields per acre, and with 
the larger profits which these increaset yields brought, 
paid off the mortgage on theic farms. These fertilizers 
contain just the ingredients necessa ry to force your plants 
to their ¢ ssible fruiting. Don't be fooled by any 
dealer into vuying 2 ‘‘ cheap” substitute. 











reatesc} 









Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La, 


Richmon4, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Durham, N.C. 
Charieston, 8. C, 
Baltimore, Md. 





SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST 6CO., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Surplus to Policy-holders Jan. 1, 1906, $290,742.38 more than double that of any other 
North Carolina Life Insurance Company. 


NO MAD SCRAMBLE FOR BIG BUSINESS. 


A Life Insurance Company Pledged to North Carolina’s Development. 
returned for investment to the county from which it was received. 


Premiums 


D. P. FACKLER, Actuary. 


» Dr. THos. R. LirrLe, Medical Director. 
A. M. SCALES, Gen’l. Counsel. 


A. W. MCALISTER, Vice-President and Manager. 
REPRESENTED BY 
CHARLOTTE—Southern Real Estate Loan & Trust Company. 


surance & Real Estate Company. 
Company. 








DURHAM—Griswold In- 
SALISBURY—Guarantee Loan Reality & Insurance 
HEN DERSON—Henderson Loan « Real Estate Company. -ALBEMARLE— 


Albemarle Real Estate & Insurance Company. ROCKY MOUNT—Rocky Mount In- 
surance & Realty Company. SANFORD—Sanford Real Estate Loan & Insurance Com- 
pany. CONCORD—Southern Loan & Trust Company. BURLINGTON—Aiamance In- 


surance & Real Estate Company. MOORESVILLE—Mooresviile 
pear. LEXINGTON—Davidson Insurance & Trust Company. 
nsurance & Realty Company. GREENSBORO—Southern 
LENOIR—Lenoir Realty & Insurance Company. 
pauy. 


Loan «& Trust Com- 
GASTON IA—Gastonia 
Real Estate Company. 
WINSTON—The Ogburn-Vest Com- 
Positions for men of character and energy, and only those—Liberal salaries, 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and soponely when 
member to say, ‘I saw your ad. in THE PROG 
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From ‘'The Marshes of Glynn.” 


Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and 
the terminal sea? 

Somehow my _ soul seems suddenly 
free 

From the weighing of fate and the 
sad discussion of sin, 

By the length and the -breadth and 
the sweep of the marshes of 
Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple 
and nothing withholding and 
free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and 
offer vourselves to the sea! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea 
and the rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic 
man who hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out 


Written for The Progressive Farmer.] 





of infinite pain 
And sight out of blindness and purity 
out of a stain. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on 
the watery sod 

Behold I will build me a nest on the 
greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as 
the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space 
*twixt the marsh and the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass 
sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the 
greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is 
the greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal 
marshes of Glynn. 

—Sidney Lanier. 


SIDNEY LANIER: A SOUTHERN POET. 


No biography by a Southern author 
for many years has been more favor- 
ably received by critics of both sec- 
tions than the life of Sidney Lanier 
by Dr. Edwin Mims of Trinity Col- 
lege, Durham, recently published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Issued now 
as a distinct publication, it will later 
have a place in the ‘“‘American Men 
of Letters” biography series, to which 
some of the country’s most distin- 
guished scholars have contributed, 
and which fact in itself is a guarantee 
of the unusual merit of the volume. 


FE. 
It is for his poetry alone that most 
of us know Lanier. In Dr. Mims’ 


book, however, we find not only the| 


poet, but the man. The musician 
comes back to charm us with his 
flute; the scholar appears to set us 
pondering over the insatiable desire 
tor more light which sets and keeps 
a soul struggling ever forward; the 


man himself is here, firing us with; 


enthusiasm for the dauntless spirit 
which, through a short life-time of 
poverty, hard work, and sickness, 
could gather so much to leave behind 
for us. Every phase of Lanier’s life 
is handled with a carefulness, a sin- 
cerity, and a just sense of proportion, 
which make the book one of lasting 
value to every student of American 
Frankly, I consider it a 
book whose chief appeal is to the 
scholar, the poet, and the man of 
letters: in order to thoroughly ap- 
preciate it, one must have read and 
studied many other books. I do not 
mean to intimate that otherwise there 
is no pleasure to be had in reading 
it—such an idea would be a great 
mistake. A man may both enjoy and 
intellectually understand much that 
he does not fully comprehend, and it 
is probable that many will find this 
true of the aims and ideals of Sidney 
Lanier, exquisitely interpreted as 
they are by Dr. Mims. 

A few selections from the book it- 
self will show more plainly than any 
comments something of the different 
aspects of Lanier’s nature, and of the 
combination of sympathy and good 
judgment with which they are sev- 
erally taken up. 


literature. 


If. 
The earlier stage of the poet’s 
larger intellectual growth was to a 
great extent given over to music, and 


of the musician we find the follow- 
ing: “If Lanier had only been a suc- 
cessful virtuoso with the flute, the 


traditions of his playing would have 
lingered in the minds of at least two 


generations. .... Jt is unfortunate 
that he left no compositions to indi- 
cate a musical power sufficient to 
give him a place in the history of 


} 
| 
| 
} 


American music. It cannot be con- 
troverted, however, that he is the one 
man of letters in America who has 
had an adequate appreciation of the 
value of music in the culture of the 
modern world. To him music was a 
culture study as well as the study of 
literature.”’ 
Tif. 

Coming later to Lanier the scholar, 
we find, after a thorough review of 
his work in that line: ‘No scholar 
should ever speak of him but with 
reverent lips. Without the training. 
or the equipment, or the time, of 
more fortunate scholars of our own 
day, he should be an inspiration to 
all men who have scholarly ideals. If 
not a great scholar himself, he want- 
ed to be one, and he had the finest 
appreciation of all who were. And 
besides, did he not have something 
which is often lacking in scholars? 
There is more science, more criticism, 
now, in American universities, but 
it would be well to keep in view the 
ideals of men who saw the spiritual 


| significance of scholarship.”’ 


IV. 

Taking up his work as a critic sep- 
arately, Dr. Mims says: ‘‘A volume 
of American criticism, edited by Mr. 
William Morton Payne, includes La- 
nier among the dozen best American 
critics. Has he a right to be 
in such a book? His work as a schol- 
ar has been discussed in a previous 
chapter; his rank as a critic is a very 
different matter. It goes without 
saying that Lanier was not a great 
critic. He did not have the learning 
requisite for one. Further- 
more, his criticism is often marked 
by a tendency to indulge in hasty 
generalizations, due to the fact that 
he had not sufficient facts to draw 
upon. ..... A more serious de- 
fect, however, was his lack of catho- 
licity of judgment. Such defects 
as are here suggested, should not, 
however, blind the reader to some of 
Lanier’s better work. Without very 
great learning, and with strong prej- 
udices in some directions, Lanier yet 


had remarkable insight into litera’ 
ture. Lowell’s saying that he was ‘A 
man of genius with a rare gift for 
the happy word,’ is especially true 
of some of his critical writings.’’ 
V. 
It would be impossible to select 


any one part of Dr. Mims’s criticism 
of Lanier as a poet which would du 
justice either to Lanier or himself, 
for he has given us a detailed an- 
alysis of which no one part, taken 
alone, is complete. Summing up, 
however, we find: ‘He has done 
enough good work to entitle him tu 





a place among the genuine poets of 





America. No American anthology 
would be complete that did not con- 
tain some dozen or more of his 
poems, and no study of American 
poetry would be complete that did 
not take into consideration twice this 
number.” 
VI. 

Lastly, we have Sidney Lanier the 
man. Nowhere in American litera- 
ture is there a more beautiful appre- 
ciation than the closing words of the 
last chapter: ‘‘The struggles through 
which he passed and the victory he 
achieved are summed up in a passage 
which may well be the last word of 
this biography. For Sidney Lanier 
was— 


The catholic man who hath mightily 
won 
God out of knowledg 
of infinite pain 
And sight out of blindness and purity 
out of a stain. 
VII. 

In every essential thing this book 
is complete. One feels, as it is closed, 
that there is little left unsaid, from 
the standpoint of the biographer, or 
even of the critic, for the criticisms 
of Dr. Mims are so thoughtful, so 
reasonable, and so just, that they are 
instinctively accepted as final. 

The literary world is to be con- 
gratulated on _ this addition to its 
forces, and more especially the litera- 
ture of the South on this story of one 
of her sweetest singers told by one 
of her most scholarly sons. 

E. L. 


and good out 


HOPE. 





Health Rules. 


A noted English physician has been 
talking recently on longevity. Its se- 
cret, he says, lies in keeping the 
nineteen commandments following: 

Eight hours’ sleep. 

Sleep on your right side. 

Keep your bed-room window open 
all night. 

Have a 
door. 

Do not have your bedstead against 
the wall. 

No cold tub in the morning, but a 
bath at the temperature of the body. 

Exercise before breakfast. 

Eat little meat, and see that it is 
well cooked. 

For adults: Drink no milk. 

Eat plenty of fat, to feed the cells 
which destroy disease germs. 
Avoid intoxicants, which 

those cells. 

Daily exercise in the open air. 

Allow no pet animals in your liv- 
ing rooms; they are likely to carry 
about disease germs. 

Live in the country if you can. 

Watch the three D’s—drinking wa- 
ter, damp and drains. 

Have change of occupation. 

Take frequent and short holidays. 

Limit your ambition. 

Keep your temper. 


mat at your bed-room 


destroy 





Mark Twain's First Money. 
While traveling recently, according 
to the New York Times, Mark Twain 
was asked by a friend and fellow- 
passenger if he remembered the first 
money he had ever earned. 

“Yes,’’ answered Mr. Clemens, 
puffing meditatively on his cigar, ‘‘I 
have a= distinct recollection of it. 
When I was a youngster I attended 
school at a place where the use of 
the birch rod was not an unusual 
event. It was against the rules to 
mark the desks in any manner, the 
penalty being a fine of $5 or public 
chastisement. 

“Happening to violate the rule on 
one occasion, I was offered the alter- 
Native. I told father, and, as he 
seemed to think it would be too bad 
for me to be publicly punished, he 
gave me the $5. At that period of 
my existence $5 was a large 








sum, ' 


while a whipping was of little con- 


sequence, and so—’”’ here Mr. Clem- 
ens reflectively knocked the ashes 
from his cigar—‘‘well,”’ he finally ad- 
ded, ‘‘that was how I earned my first 


$5.”’ 





A Helpful Plan. 


The flowers you raise will be sweet- 
er and more beautiful to you than 
any display in florists’ windows, and 
no vegetable that can be bought will 
compare in flavor with ise you raise 
yourself. If every woman blessed 
with a place of her own would do 
what she could to interest her hum- 
bler neighbors, giving them seeds, 
plants and shrubs from her own gar- 
den, telling how they should be plant- 
ed and cared for, and interesting the 
children in raising flowers and vege- 
tables, the result would be not only a 
beautiful community, but a bond of 
sympathy between people in all walks 
of life, with a softening and refine- 
ment of character that comes from a 
spread of the love of nature.—Ex- 
change. 





Willie’s Confidence in His Mother. 


Little Willie, who had been many 
times the victim of his brother John’s 
pranks, disliked the idea of going 
with him to bed. 

“Mamma, won’t you’ go upstairs 
and watch me till I go to sleep?” he 
asked. 

“God will watch over you, Willie,’’ 
answered his mother. 

“Yes, but I’m afraid God’ll just 
monkey around and let John scare 
me again.” 














Wood's 
Eversreen 
Lawn Grass. 


The best of Lawn Grasses for 
the South; specially prepared 
to withstand our summers 
and to givea nice green sward 
the year round. 

Special Lawn Circular telling 
how to prepare and care for 
lawns, mailed free on request. 


Plant Wood's 
Garden Seeds 


for superior Vegetables 
and Flowers. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue tells 

ou how and when to plant for 

est success. Mailed free. Write 
for it. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VA. 


If you want the sweetest and best Water 
Melons and Cantaloupes grown, plant 
Wood's Southern-grown seed. Our 
Descriptive Catalogue tells 
about the best kinds to plant. 























SiENGOIL 
ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria Jorder. 
Manufacturers! |30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators} |right. We strive to exce/ and please. 

Shippers, |Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 


ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
gos Sox 34 mas ATLANTA, GA. om. 


% ; 9-80 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATS 
Perfect in construction avd 
action, Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Jil. 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING, 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. We start you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 




























The Raney Canner Co., 


CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT’ 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘Aunt Mary,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Kaleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 
Truly, the vegetable gardens ought 
to flourish, this year, with two such 
letters as ‘‘Grandmother’s’”’ last week 


and ‘‘Sister Kate’s’” for this. Our 
gardeners cannot fail to find both 
helpful. 

There is a bit of philosophy so 
sweet and wholesome in the letter 
from ‘‘Little Rhody” that I must call 
especial attention to it. ‘‘There’s 


so much bad in the best of us, and 
so much good in the worst of us’’— 
be sure to hunt up the letter and 
see what comes after that; it is 
worth remembering. 

“Scotchman” offers a 
which seems to me 
Probably most of us would like to 
have such a club in our neighbor- 
hood. Of course somebody has got 
to get it started, however. How about 
doing that yourself? 

There’s another letter for our 
book lovers. All of the books men- 
tioned by ‘‘Country Mouse” are the 
very best. I read a clever little story 
in a Northern magazine in which 
North Carolina was described as ‘‘a 
State where the — read Scott’s 
novels and keep the Ten Command- 
ments.’’ What a reputation that is 
to live up to! But don’t let’s fall 
below it in either particular. 

Answering a question asked by 
Mrs. S. E. M., I would say that the 
latest official statistics report (a re- 
port by U. S. Labor Commissioner 
Carroll D. Wright on marriages and 
divorce in the Unied States between 
1867 and 1886) give the number of 
divorces granted in North Carolina 
between 1867 and 1886 as 1,338, the 
population in 1880 being 1,399,750 
The number of marriages was not 
given, probably on account of the 
marriage records of several counties 
having been destroyed by fire. 

AUNT MARY. 


suggestion 
a valuable one. 


About the 


More Vegetable Garden. 


Dear Aunt Mary: The springtime 
is peculiarly the season for us as “‘soil 
dressers” to be about our business. 
If we would reap we should now be- 
gin to plan and plant. 

While few of us farmer 
the “hog and hominy” to supply, 
many of us have the ‘greens’ to 
make, and now is the time to begin 
to grow them. Very many thrifty 
farmers think they are too busy and 
never know, or even stop to think, 
what that circumscribed little spot 
called the ‘‘gardin’’ holds—too small 
for the old slow mule to turn with 
impunity, too small for the plow to 
run between its rows without dealing 
destruction, and yet the most valua- 
ble spot of ground on the farm, and 
worth more to that home than any 
other plat and costs less; an unend- 
ing source of supply to man and 
beast the year round-——that is, if we 
plan and plant with this aim in view. 


wives have 


And the “old man’? knows it, too, 
yes, he knows it—and feels it too 
away down in his breeches’ pockets. 
3ut he ‘‘ain’t’’ got time to work it 
nor bother with it “if he does love 
greens.”’ 

Let us consider as how we can 


make the most out of this home vege- 
table garden of ours, worth so much 
to us and yet not what it should be., 
First, let us have space enough to 
make a year’s supply. Let us have a 
first-class wire enclosure placed about 
a  twelve-inch base-board, protec- 
tion against chickens, rabbits, and 
any other depredators, and thorough- 
ly palverize and_ fertilize its soil. 
Right here the old man is especially 
needed. Enlist him; get him to take 


as much care in its preparation as he 
bed, 


bestows on that of his tobacco 








using the home-made fertilizers, with 
enough of the commercial only to 
quicken it. Then carefully lay it off. 
We naturally feel more pride in it if 
it looks well. 

Now comes quite an important fac- 
tor. Be sure you use none but well- 
selected seed. And _ right here is 
where you should look well to your 
planning, and plan for a succession 
of crops: one to come in as the other 
goes out. Plant everything. If you 
would reap in abundance plant in 
abundance. Do not stint your seed; 
it is less trouble to thin than re- 
plant. 

The wire fence, you will find, makes 
a nice trellis for the lima beans. I 
mention this variety because I make 
but one planting of them, and this 
places them where they are out of 
the way; they continue to bear till 
Jack Frost cuts them down. 

That you may fully comprehend 
my meaning as to succession of crops, 
I give you as demonstration the rec- 
ord of one small plat in our garden 
of last year. Very early, in a shel- 
tered’ spot, we planted radishes, soon 


in and soon out; in their place, af- 
ter using a dressing of fowl-house 
fertilizer, we planted Early Six- 


bush variety, exhaust- 
ing these in June; we then prepared 
soil and planted cantaloupes, feast- 
ing on an abundant home supply of 
these until they were spent, and then, 
well in the fall, we flat broke, making 
very rich bed and broadcast White 
Flat-Dutch turnip, kale and mustard, 
with a sprinkle of autumn radish for 
the children. This proved to be a 
very profitable investment; we used 
from it all the winter. After cold 
weather came on, we had a light 
sprinkle of pine straw put over bed. 
The turnips were sweet and crisp the 
entire season, the mustard nice for 
table and fine green food for poultry. 
Thus we plan and plant. Corn be- 
tween Trish potatoes; planted a little 
later than potatoes. 

I hear some gardener say: “I 
never plant such and such a vegeta- 
ble; I don’t like it, and I don’t like to 
see it growing.” I don’t like car- 


Weeks’ beans, 


rots, but my cow does. 
We but poorly estimate the value 
of the home vegetable garden. To 


is priceless from a 
Ve do not count 


the family it 
health standpoint. 
the pennies saved because we do 
not see them, nor the blessings en- 
joyed until we miss them and we 
are taught. This is human nature. 
Well, maybe so. Plant everything; 
the year is long, and has a big ap- 
petite, and as farmers’ wives we have 
many mouths of different tastes to 
eater to, from the old man’s down to 
the little ‘‘biddies’’ nestling in the 
coop. 

Richly fertilized, well rotated, well 
worked and the home vegetable gar- 
den is worth as much to the home 
as the veritable hog and hominy. 

But I must tell you of my beauty 
spot, my best-loved row, which runs 
entirely through the center of our 
garden. On this grow the sages, 
ete., for family use, and every color 
of lovely chrysanthemums. These 
are my joy and delight. I love to 
gather them and give them, that 
others who are not so fortunate as 
to have them, may enjoy them with 
me. In their season my garden 
abounds with them. 

SISTER KATE. 

Onslow Co., N. C 


A Canny Suggestion. 


Dear Aunt Mary: ‘The Chatter- 
ers’? are, doubtless, largely country 
folks, and most country people are at 
a disadvantage in the matter of good 
reading matter, especially good books 

I wish to suggest a plan that is 
proving a big success with us. 


Two of our neighbor girls sent 
notes to all the nearby prospective 


members and asked them to join a 





book club. They then secured the 
co-operation of a young man to act 
as president, and then called a meet- 
ing. The president stated the object, 
plan of operation, etc. Each member 
was asked to subscribe a book, or bet- 
ter, one dollar and eight cents, the 
club price of the latest $1.50 books. 
Then each member selected a book 
from the numerous catalogues pro- 
vided, care being taken not to have 
any two alike. The secretary makes 
a list and orders the books at once; 
the books are then marked with own- 
er’s name and number at first of 
book. On the last page the names 
and numbers of all the members are 
written in rotation just as they are 
to circulate or be exchanged, and 
care should be taken in fixing the 
numbers so that it will fit in making 
the exchange as easy and convenient 
as possible. Thus John Doe, No. 1, 
keeps his book two weeks, then he 
forwards to No. 2, No 2 to No. 3, and 
so on all along the line, the exchange 
to be made promptly every other Fri- 


day, or the first and fifteenth of each 
month. So you see if you secure 
twenty-four numbers you will have 


one year’s turn, and you read twenty- 
four of the best books for the price 
of one. It is not obligatory to have 
meetings of the club, but the club is 
often entertained by the members. 
This is a delightful feature, too; and 
thus always some intellectual contest 
that calls for the very best that is in 
you to solve. Once you get your club 
in nice working order you will feel 
like pointing your finger at the big 
library in town and squall out: ‘“‘Hur- 
rah for the country!” 
SCOTCHMAN. 
Scotland Co., N. C. 


Some Books Worth indie. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I notice ‘‘Vivian”’ 
spoke of the harm in reading useless 
and trashy literature. I am sorry she 
has formed such a habit, but I think 
she can break herself from it. If 
she will force herself to read such 
books as are helpful, even if she does 
not want to, she will soon get to love 
them. For if she loves true and 
beautiful poetry, why should she not 
love good and helpful books? Let 


her read Dickens’ ‘David Copper- 
field,’ and if she wants something 
historical, Secott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ or 


“Heart of Midlothian.’’ If she wants 
something that will almost compel 
her interest, read ‘‘Jane Eyre.’’ Then 
what is more graphic and beautiful 
than Wallace’s ‘‘Ben Hur?” George 
Eliot is one of my favorites, and I 
do not believe she could help liking 
“Adam Bede.’’ There are also essays, 
biographies, and just the world full 
of good books without wasting her 
time in useless reading, and I believe 
if she will just read them anyway 
she will soon grow to love them and 
wonder what she ever saw in the oth- 
ers to interest her. I used to think 
I would never like Shakespeare and 





Carlyle, but have changed my mind 
now, for I read them any way. My 
books are my best and most faithful 
friends, and I would not part with 
them for anything. 
COUNTRY MOUSE. 
Durham Co., N. C. 


A Ray 


Dear Aunt Mary: Again I come 
into the circle of Chatterers. Some- 
body wanted to hear the ‘‘war-whoop” 

but the war-whoop means trouble. 
And then ‘there is so much bad in 
the best of us, and so much good in 
the worst of us, that it hardly be- 
hooves any of us to talk about the 
rest. o: us.” 

Once in a while [ read in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer complaints, and just 


of Sunshine From the North. 


ones, too, about’ getting help for 
house-work and about baking hot 
bread every day. Up here the wo- 


men-folks have regular baking days, 

and hot bread is a luxury. Why don’t 

you try it? And here girls to do 

house work command from $4 to $6 

a week, so you’re not so bad off as 

you think. “LITTLE RHODY.- 
Providence, R. I. 
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DIMITIES 


American made-wovén 
check with rarely pretty 
printings. 

Goods possessing so 
much more than usual 
merit at the price they 
are bound to please all 
who like fine Wash Goods 
for little money. 

Finest Imported Irish 
Dimities, 20 and 25c. 

Cluster stripes, small 
checks and plaids—neat 
figures, dots and floral 
printings, including 
exquisit Dresden effects. 





See Vamagatta—t he 
stylish new silky fabric 
at the Cotton Goods 
Counter—beautiful 
shades. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSYLVANIA. 
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ESTABLISH ED IN 1866. 
















or 


Every instrunent guaranteed to 
if not—can be returned at our expense. 
information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


recognized as 
“FAVORITE” piano of the South. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


be perfectly satisfactory— 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 

This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
oan and great durability of the “MATHU- » 

HEK 


the “MATHU- 


K” piano—the instrument that has been so 


the “LEADER” and 


Catalogue and 


VAVAVAY, 


MFG. CO., 





USE. 


34,000 IN 
WALTALALAS WAY 
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“WHAT'S THE NEWS?"—THE TREND OF 
THINGS AS WE SEE IT. 

“Then arose on high the universal shrieks of 
women: the men stared at each other, but were 
dumb. At that moment they felt the earth shake 
beneath their feet; the walls of the theatre trem- 
bied; and beyond in the distance, they heard the 
crash of falling roofs; an instant more and the 
mountain-cloud seemed to roll towards them, dark 
end rapid, like a torrent; at the same time, it cast 
forth from its bosom a shower of ashes mixed wilh 
vast fragments of burning stone! Over the crush- 
ing vines,—over the desolate street,—over the 
amphitheatre itself,_far and wide,—with many 
a mighty splash in the agitated sea,—fell that 
awful shower! Trampling recklessly over the 
ellen—amidst groans, and oaths, and prayers, 
and sudden shrieks, the enormous crowd vomited 
itself forth-—while darker, and larger, and mighti- 
y spread the cloud above them: a sudden and 
more ghastly night, with wierd and livid flashes, 
rushing in upon the realm of Noon! 

* 8 
The Eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. 

In this fashion does Bulwer Lytton, the English 

novelist, picture the beginning of the first great 


eruption of the voleano Vesuvius in the year 7§ 


when Herculaneum and Pompeii with their wealth 
and beauty were buried beneath torrents of mud 
und ashes. That awful tragedy was called to 
mind afresh last week by the new activity of 
Vesuvius, killing many, destroying the homes of 
50,000 people, and doing property damage esti- 
mated at $20,000,000. In the little villages 
about the voleano the ashes and sand are from 
four to ten feet deep: most of the houses are 
erushed in and buried, and streams of molten lava 
have destroyed the nearest olive groves. The 
city of Naples is only ten miles away, but it is be- 
lieved that the worst is over and that its citizens 
have nothing to fear. A press correspondent who 
was an eye witness gives this vivid pen-picture of 
the beginning of the recent disaster: 

“Along the road I met hundreds of families in 
flight, carrying their few miserable possessions. 
The spectacle of collapsed carts and fainting wo- 
en was frequent. When one reached the lava 
streams, a stupefying spectacle presented itself. 
From a point on the mountain between the towns 
I saw four rivers of molten fire, one of which, two 
hundred feet wide and over forty feet deep, was 
moving slowly and majestically onward, devour- 
ing vineyards and olive groves. I witnessed the 
destruction of a farm-house which was enveloped 
on three sides by lava. Immediately overhead 
the great crater was belching incandescent rocks 
and scoriae for an incredible distance. The whole 
summit was wreathed with flames, and a perpetu- 
al roar was heard. Ever and anon the cone of 
the voleano was encircled with vivid electric phe- 
nomena, amid which a downpour of liquid fire on 
all sides of the crater was revealed in magnifi- 
cent awfulness. In the evening there was a fright- 
ful shock of earthquake, which was repeated at 
2 o’clock on Sunday morning. Simultaneously the 
lava streams redoubled their onrush, and men, 
women, and children fied precipitately toward the 
sea. The lava had invaded the road behind 


them.”’ 
* * * 


sailey Demolishes Knox and Spooner. 

Joseph W. Bailey, of Texas, is undoubtedly one 
of the coming men of the South and of the Nation, 
wnd when the time comes to nominate a Southern 
wan for President, Bailey is likely to be first con- 
sidered. Long known as the most profound stu- 
cent of the Constitution in the United States Sen- 
ate, he added measurably to his reputation by his 
masterly speech on the railway rate bill last week. 
The chief fear with the advocates of rate regula- 
tion has been that Federal judges by injunctions 
night prevent the enforcement of the revised rates 


while taking their own sweet time to investigate. 
And Senators Knox and Spooner had argued, 
forcefully and plausiblv, that Congress could not 





forbid Federal judges to exercise this power of 
injunction. When it was first suggested that 
Bailey would vanquish these eminent lawyers, the 
elders thought it incredible; when Bailey’s torna- 
do of argument ended, few doubted that he had 
‘made good.’’ Thoroughness is his motto. With 
five seats filled with law books for reference, he 
convinced even the scornful of the falsity of the 
contention that Congress can create a court and 
then not limit its powers-—as the courts have had 
their powers limited, ‘‘even as to the great writ of 
liberty, the habeas corpus.” It is absurd, Mr. 
Bailey argued, to say that ‘‘when Congress con- 
fers any power on a court, it confers all power on 
it... ... The power to create and the power 
to destroy must include the power to limit.” 
ss 

Outlook for Rate Regulation. 

The outlook for the passage of a really effective 
rate regulation bill has grown much brighter since 
Senator Bailey’s speech. ‘The law’s delay,” of 
vhich people have complained ever since Hamlet 
included it among life’s grievous evils, has been 
the most serious manace so far thought of—the 
following instance of a case begun by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission against the Standard 
Oil Company seventeen years ago being in point: 


“May 15, 1889-—Hearing by the Commission. 

“November, 1892—Decision by the Commis- 
sion. 

“October, 1893—-Rehearing granted. 

“May, 1896—Proceedings begun in court by 
Commission to enforce decision. 

“July, 1897—Court refuses to take equity juris- 
diction. 

“May, 1902—Decision on law allowing refiners 
damages. 

“May, 1905—Decision reversed on appeal. 

“At present—Another appeal still pending. 





” 


At the same time nobody proposes that the rail- 
reads shall not be protected in all their rights. 
The men who will be appointed on the Commis- 
sion will deal fairly with them. ‘‘The members of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission,’’ as Sena- 
tor Bailey says, ‘“‘should know far more about 
rates than any court. We should be able, more- 
over, to get men of as great ability and as high 
integrity as the Federal Court judges. And if we 
cannot get men better in these respects than some 
judges of Federal Courts whom I know, then God 


save the Republic!” 
* * * 


The Jamestown Expositon. 

The Jamestown Exposition is likely to do a 
great deal toward bringing North and South to 
a better understanding of each other. Last week 
Congressman Towne, of New York, made a speech 
in behalf of the Jamestown appropriation which 
was throughout a splendid tribute to the spirit 
and energy of the South. It is also gratifying to 
see that the committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature has voted unanimously in favor of the bill 
for participation in the Jamestown Exposition— 
although the ‘‘colored citizens of the State had 
vigorously opposed participation on the ground 
that colored visitors to the Fair would be sub- 
jected to unpleasant discrimination.” 

There are, of course, narrow and _ passionate 
men in each section who wish to stir up feeling 
against the other section; but the rest of the 
people are paying less attention to these busy- 
bodies. For example, while the matter of the 
Jamestown appropriation was pending in Massa- 
chusetts, it was gratifying to see the hearty sup- 
port given it by the old Puritanical Boston Tran- 
script. ‘‘The bond of historical sympathy ought 
to be stronger between this Commonwealth and 


that of Virginia,’’ it declared, ‘“‘than between any 
other two in the Union. These two States were 
the seed-ground of that colonization which in 
three centuries has overspread a continent and 
developed into a mighty nation.’’ As to the atti- 
tude of the colored citizens, it declared that their 
conduct “reflects neither logic nor intelligence. 


The dignity, the honor and the credit : 


of this Commonwealth demand that these hysteri- 
cal and ill-advised protests be utterly ignored.’’ 








As to the R. F. D. Mail Service. 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Degraw 
has issued an explanation which makes it all the 
more important for residents of rural delivery 
rail routes to bestir themselves to increase the 
quantity of mail matter handled: 


“The Department will consider not only the 
emount of mail handled by the carrier, but the 
namber of families actually availing themselves 
of the benefit of the service and the number of 
Loxes erected. A small number of pieces of mail 
handled on any given route may be due to lack 
af appreciation on the part of the patrons, in 
which case consideration is given the practicabil- 
ity of tri-weekly service or possibly of discontinu- 
ance. It may be due, on the other hand, to lack 
of families within reach of the route, in which 
case steps are taken to extend the route so as to 
eever additional territory.” 

In other words, where the people do not use 
the rural delivery, it will be curtailed; but where 
the fault is with insufficient population, and not 
that the people read and write little, every effort 
will be made to maintain the routes. 

* * * 
Russo-Japanese News. 

The result of the Russian elections is a great 
victory for the Constitutional Democrats. There 
is hope that the Czar will sooner or later grant a 
Constitution. 

Speaking of Russia brings Japan to mind, and 
the latest Japanese news is the decision of the 
-arliament in favor of Government ownership of 
‘allways. The vote in Parliament was 243 to 109, 
ana $250,000,000 is the amount involved. ‘‘Ac- 
cording to the Government’s plan, the State is to 
acauire the privately owned railways by compu!- 
sory purchase if necesary, on the principle of 
eminent domain. As to payment, the Govern- 
nicnt’s principle is, apparently, to pay to the pres- 
ent companies their prospective profits for twentv 
years, this being ascertained by multiplying by 
twenty the average yearly profits of the three 
years preceding the Russian War. No eash is 
involved. Stockholders are to be paid in bonds 
bearing 5 per cent interest and redeemable within 
forty-five years.’’ 

* * * 
Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 

The coming campaign in South Carolina bids 
fair to be unusually lively. Senator Tillman has 
resolved to stand squarely behind the dispensary, 
saying the idea is good even if the administration 
has been bad. ‘It is rather interesting,’ says tine 
New York Evening Post, ‘‘to see a campaign 
against Tillman, based on his home record during 
those very years when, as all opinion agrees, he 
has grown so greatly in National stature.’’ 

The Board of Simplified Spelling has attracted 
a great deal of respectful attention since Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie gave it ‘“‘dignity’—in the shape of 
a substantial check. May Irwin says of some wo- 
nian that “she has so much money in the bank 
that people say she is beautiful’—and the same 
principle seems to apply to reform movemenis. 
Qne of our correspondents in an eastern county 
has written us about the matter, but if Mr. Car- 
negie wants a Board member from North Carolina 
we nominate Bildad Akers, Esq. 

Negotiations between coal miners and mine 
owners are still pending, and it is not yet clear as 
to whether the strike will be formidable. 

The opinion of Congress is clearly that the 
Southern Railway fast mail subsidy appears more 
indefensible the more the matter is aired. Two 
years ago the majority in its favor was fifty; last 
Friday it passed the House by a majority of only 
three. Messrs. Small, Pou, Gudger and Blackburn 
supported the subsidy; every other North Caro- 
lina Congressman, including those in the sections 
traversed, opposed it. 

Gaynor and Greene, the prominent and wealthy 
contractors who cheated the Government out of 
$575,000, and for six years in Canada, England, 
and the United States, have sought to escape jus- 
tice, have at last been convicted and sentenced—a 
tardy but nevertheless effective triumph of law 
over money and shrewdness. 

We are not much disturbed by Senator Fora- 
ker’s assertion that the rate regulation bill is ‘‘a 
cheat end a humbug.”’ That is just the sort of 
hill he wanted; and his opposition is the best 
proof that it is something more than a humbug. 
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AGRICULTURAL FEATURES OF THIS NUM- 
BER. 

One of the most gratifying signs of agricultural 
progress in the South is the growing interest in 
feed and forage crops—especially alfalfa and en- 
silage. The articles by Messrs. Parker and Rey- 
nolds on page 1 will help farmers interested in 
these subjects. 

On pages 2 and 8 this week we have a number 
of capital features—the last of Judge Montgom- 
cry’s three papers on the relations of employer 
and striking experience with the 
manure spreader that ought to induce more farm- 


employee; a 


ers to try this extremely valuable implement; 4 
South Carolinian’s endorsement of our corn seed 
testing article of last week; and another readable 
letier from Mr. H. M. Johnson giving his experi- 
Another to- 
bacco farmer who has some ideas of unusual value 
is Mr. E. J. Ragsdale who has promised to give us 
an article for an early issue. In “Keeping the 
oy on the Farm,”’ Mr. A. L. French is up to his 
usual high standard—but we do wish you would 
read his last week’s letter again and resolve to 
Lave larger crop piats, and stop the wastefnl 
patch system. And Mr. French does well to ad- 
vise the farm boys to consider not only how the 
There is 
as much poverty in town as in country, and the 
city poverty, with its slums, its sweatshops, its 
dirt, its long hours of toil in store or factory, is 
much the more to be dreaded. H.C. D. suggests 
an excellent succession of crops for making cheap 
pork—and the greatest of these is the chufa. 

The article ‘‘Saving Our Forests’? was written 
at cur request by one of the foremost authorities 
upon this important subject. 
in it deserves careful study. 


ence in growing tobacco after peas. 


city rich, but how the city poor, live. 


Every paragraph 
The steadily increas- 
ing price of lumber shows that the farmer must 
not only regard his timber as a crop, but as one 
of his most valuable crops—one about which he 
should study as carefully as about cotton or corn 
or tobacco. And we would especially emphasize 
B’s advice as to consulting the National Depart- 
went of Agriculture and developing forest growth 
on waste lands. This article, too, presents a 
clearer and more definite idea of the proposed 
Appalachian Forest Reserve than we have been 
able to get anywhere else. The proposition cer- 
tainly deserves the suport of all interested in 
Southern progress and prosperity. 





OUR NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES 
BEAUTY. 


The Progressive Farmer, as 


FOR 
we have said be- 
fore, believes as earnestly in more beautiful farm 
homes as in more productive farm and 
we hold with Dr. L. H. Bailey that a bunch of 
roses in the front yard will do as much to keep 
the boy on the farm as a bushel more of potatoes 
in the cellar. Time was when such things might 
have been excused, but in this day of prosperity 
there should not be half so many unpainted or 
inadequate unsightly 
outbuildings, or poorly furnished rooms. Let us 
have prettier them more 
beautifully and comfortably, and work together 
with 


lands, 


houses, neglected vards, 


farm homes, furnish 


waiting Nature to make the yards and 
grounds beautiful with vines and flowers. 

We are reminded of this matter just now by 
having before us on our table an excellent article 
on ‘‘House Painting’ by Mr. H. A. Skinner and 
the 
Skinner’s 


twe postal card requests for 
whitewash formula.’ Mr. paper will 
appear next week, but the requests for the white- 


“vovernment 


wash formula are so urgent that we are going to 
give it a place on our editorial page, hoping that 
it may help along the cause of farm 
ment: 


iniprove- 


“This is usually known as the government 
whitewash, and no matter how often it appears in 
print, there is always a call for its reappearing. 
As it must be applied hot to any surface, it should 
be made or kept in a large kettle or portable fur- 
bace, in order to heat as wanted. It is claimed 





that about a pint of the mixture will cover a 
square yard upon the outside of a house, if prop- 
erly applied, and that it is suitable for wood. 
brick or stone, answering as well as oil paint, and 
being much cheaper, and will retain its brilliancy 
for years. Brushes large or small are to be used. 
according to the neatness of the job required. 
Coloring matter may be used, varying the tintings 
to suit the taste. No matter what quantity is de- 
sired, these are the proportions in which the in- 
gredients are to be used: 

“Half a bushel of good, unslacked lime; slack 
with boiling water, covering during the process 
to keep the steam in; strain the liquid through a 
sieve fine enough to retain all unslacked lumps. 
Dissolve a peck of clean, barrel salt in a little 
water, and add to the solution; boil to a thin 
paste, three pounds of rice and stir into this boil- 
ing hot; one pound of nice glue, previously dis- 
solved (to dissolve the glue, first soak until soft, 
then put into a vessel, immerse this vessel in an- 
other larger one full of boiling water, and boil un- 
til liquid) in water, and half-pound of whiting. To 
this mixture, add five gallons of hot water, stir- 
ring well, cover closely and let stand several days. 

“When so good a whitewash as this is claimed 
to be so cheaply made, it is strange that any 
farm-holder will live, or let his stock live in 
dark, dingy quarters. I wish I could enthuse all 
of you to the point of ‘getting busy’ about fixing 
up things about the farm and home. And now is 
the time to begin in earnest.” 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

O believe, as thou livest, that every sound that 
is spoken over the round world, which thou ought- 
est to hear, will vibrate on thine ear. Every prov- 
erb, every book, every by-word that belongs to 
thee for aid or comfort, shall surely come home 
Every friend 
whom not thy fantastic will but the great and 
tender heart in thee craveth, shall lock thee in his 
embrace.—Ralph Waldo Emerson, in The Over- 
Soul. 


through open or winding passage. 





Where the South is Too Careless. 


.The South at one time was conspicuous for its 
beautiful gardening; but since the War of the 
States the changed conditions of labor, the neces- 
sary curtailment of premises and expenses, and 
the new absorption in elaborate interior decora- 
tion of homes have tended to the abandonment of 
old-time gardening. But the rebound is at hand. 
The renaissance is near. It accompanies pros- 
perity and is a sign of settled citizenship. Peo- 
ple plant only where they expect to abide, and 
every iree creates a local attachment. Love of 
one’s home is but the first lesson in the larger 
love of one’s country. To make both beautiful 
should be not only the privilege but the patriotic 
duty of each individual. Our country is now old 
enough to begin to wear the look of fully de- 
veloped beauty, and to strive to rival those lands 
already renowned. We know what Massachusetts 
und Connecticut have done, in defiance of their 
rigid climate and unfavorable soil, to make their 
section most beautiful; how, through the opera- 
tions of State Commissions numbers of villages 
are connected by roads that seem but continued 
parks; how railrcad cuts and fills are covered 
with the greenest turf (the hay therefrom defray- 
ing the expense), and every nook of land utilized 
for agriculture or ornament. We know what 
beauty reigns supreme in the far West, though ex- 
pense and troublesome irrigation is necessary to 
make the land produce it. Shall our favored 
South with its manifold gifts from God of climate, 
soil, water and plant do less than these?—Mrs. 
John Van Landingham, in Charlotte Chronicle. 





The Barefoot Boy. 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red lips, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 

With the sunshine on thy face, 

Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 

From my heart I give thee joy,— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

Prince thou art,—-the grown-up man 

Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 

Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye,— 

Outward sunshine inward joy: 

Blessings on thee, barefooted boy! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm Products Out- 
lined by a Norfolk Authority. 


The egg market is very active. Eggs are be- 
ing consumed as fast as they come in, and market 
is very strong at 16 cents. They will have to go 
lower to go into cold storage. This time last year 
they were plentiful and were going into the Nor- 
folk coolers at the rate of 400 a day. The duck 
egg season closed Saturday. They were worth 
very little more than hen eggs (18 to 20 cents). 

Chickens are getting cheaper and are not mov- 
ing as fast as they should. Spring chickens sold 
as high as 60 cents Saturday, but they were extra 
choice. Smaller incubator springs sold at 40 and 
45 cents. The produce dealers in Western Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee have cut the price 14c. per 
pound on old fowls. Ducks are selling well, and 
prices are good, 40 to 65 cents each. Turkeys sell 
now at 16 cents, and very few on the market. 
Guineas sell at 25 cents each. Geese are hard to 
sell, the prices being 80 to 90 cents each. 

Very few dressed hogs came in last week, but 
all that came in were good corn-fed stock and sold 
for 8 and 9 cents per pound. As warm weather 
comes on, smoked meat will advance if it is cured 
well. Small hams sold at 18 cents Saturday, but 
was well peppered and smoked. Sides and shoul- 
ders sold at 12 cents and jowls at 7 cents. 

The season for black and black-eyed peas is 
over. 

There are no apples. 

Tomatoes are selling well and receipts are 
heavy. Culls sell at $2.75 choice at $3, and fancy 
at $3.25. 

Snap beans are plentiful and sell for $2.50 and 
$2 per crate. 

No cukes came in last week. 

Faison, N. C., truckers have a large crop of 
asparagus and are shipping heavily. It sells quick- 
ly and is netting the growers 25 cents a bunch. 
South Carolina is sending a large proportion, but 
it doesn’t equal the North Carolina “grass.” 

The boys at Fayetteville and Rose Hill had 
things their way in lettuce last week. They ship- 
ped about 200 baskets, and sold at $1.25 and 
$1.50. 

Florida crops are better, but don’t look as fresh, 
and express rates eat them up. Strawberries are 
coming in better this week, but there is much poor 
stock—sold at 15 cents per quart. Good ber- 
ries sold at 25 cents. 

Sweet potatoes have a black eye at present. 
Market is over-stocked. Three cars came in last 
week and sold at $1.50 per barrel. Three schoon- 
ers are still in the dock and are selling slow at 
$1.50 per barrel. 

Irish potatoes have advanced to $2.25 per bag 
(10 pecks). 

Herrings are being caught. Shad are selling at 
50 and 60 cents each and bucks at 30 to 40 cents 
each. 

Spring lambs are selling at 7 to 74 cents per 
pound. 

Cotton market unchanged— middling 11% cents, 
low middling 11 1-16 cents. 

Peanuts firm, fancy @ 3, prime @ 2%, machine 
picked 13. 

Hide market active. Dry flint, 18 cents, dry 
salt, 16 cents, green salt, 10 cents; calves each, 
$5e. to $1; dry calf, 15 cents. 

Corn, white, 58 to 60 cents; 
58 cents. 

Hay, No. 1, $16; choice, light, $14.50 and $15; 
clover hay, $13; heavy mixed, $13. 
Oats, 39 to 42 cents per bushel. 

ton. 

Cottonseed meal, $29 per ton. 

The following item from Wilmington dispatches 
in to-day’s New York Fruit and Produce News in- 
dicate the trucking situation: 

“The first shipment of berries from Eastern 
North Carolina was made Wednesday morning 
from Rocky Point. No shipments of consequence 
will be made before the 20th, but about that 
time the season will begin in earnest. Beets and 
radishes are looking fine and there will be a large 
crop of each. Some weeks ago it was thought 
that the beets were badly damaged by the cold. 
They were damaged where the soil was light, but 
the crop as a whole was not hurt to any material 
extent. Cabbage will be shipped from this sec- 
tion within the next ten or fifteen days. The 
crop is somewhat smaller than last season. There 
is about the usual crop of English peas and ship- 
ments will be made the latter part of this month. 
Farmers are now planting beans, cucumbers and 
melons.”’ B. 

Norfolk, Va., April 16, 1906. 


mixed, 57 to 


Bran, $22 per 





I have no time to be in a hurry.—-John Wesley. 
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W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled atany price. 
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ESTABLISHED 
JULY 6 1878- 
SA ses CAPITAL *2,500,000) 
W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 

MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 

$10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
j disprove this statement. 

If | could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinit« 
care with which every pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoe: 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greate: 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

W. L. Douglas Strong Made Shees foi 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School é 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.56 

‘i N.—Insist upon having W.L.Doug 
las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuim 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 

W. I.. DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass 
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That isthe title of our new 216 page book. It 
tells everything anybody could possibly want to | 
know about the silage subject. You can’tthink 8 
of a question that it does not fully answer. How 
to build, from foundation up, all kinds of silos. 
AD about the crops and how tocutand fill. How 
to feed, with the most complete feeding tables 
ever published. About 40 illvstrations help to 
make things plain. Used as a text book in 
many Agricultural Colleges. Wehave always 
sold the book for 10 cents, but for a limited 
time, toany reader who will ask for it, 
and name this paper, we will send a 
copyfree. Write at once. 


SILVER MFG, CO., 
Salem, Ohio. 











Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and bandling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fitany axle, to 
carry anyload. Straight orstaggered 
spokes. Catalogue free. 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 122 F Quincy, lil. 


GAIN ACRES 
by clearing that stump pie 
of land THE HERCULES 
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Catalog FREE. Hercules Mfg. 





The Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Commission Merchants, 
NORFOLK, VA. 





WAN TED—Shipments of 
Eggs, Poultry, Hogs and Smoked 
Meat. Write us for quotations. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 





SPECIAL RATES VIA SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY ACCOUNT OF THE 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., MAY 10-16. 

The Seaboard announces account of above 
occasion rate of one fare plus 25c for round 
trip, from all Pons in North Carolina; 
tickets to be sold May 8th, 9th, and 10th, with 
final limit ten days from date of sale. The 

Seaboard has double daily service from 

principal points to Atlanta. 

For rates and information, address, 

CHAS. B. RYAN, 

G. P, A., Portsmouth, Va. 
Cc. H. GATTIS, 

T. P. A., Raleigh, N.C. 








PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 


LVI.—‘“‘Uncle Jo’? Answers Ten Inquiries. 


Messrs. Editors: I would like for 
Uncle Jo to be more explicit than in 
his Practical Poultry Talks for March 
22nd. 

For instance, he says that to make 
it profitable some one must give “‘at- 
tention to details in caring for chicks 
and in keeping houses in good condi- 
tion.’’ Please itemize the duties of 
“some one.”’ 

2. Again, ‘‘Feed is a small item,” 
Please define ‘‘feed’’ as to quantity, 
quality, nature, and time of giving. 

3. Taking this industry as a side 
issue, how many hens would be nec- 
cessary to make it really profitable? 

4. How many cockerels? 

5. How many broods will a hen 
likely raise in twelve months? 

6. Should she be allowed to carry 
her chicks until she voluntarily 
weans them? 

7. What would be a fair price for 
broilers eight or nine weeks old? 

8. What for fresh eggs? 

9. Have the Rocks, Wyandottes, 
and Rhode Island Reds other advan- 
tages besides the size? 

10. Now, Uncle Jo, you say, ‘‘have 
pullets hatched in May, laying by 
October 15th, and continue on dur- 
ing the winter when eggs demand 
the best price.’’ Can you do that? 

If so, how? 

“Peggy is in!’’ Her name is le- 
gian. In this day of advancement 
ignorance is no longer bliss. We 
Americans have not all succeeded as 
did the kind German lady who had 
baskets made to order, selected hens 
according to her own _ preferences, 
placed them where and when she 
pleased over so many eggs and under 
a basket each. They sat for lack of 
standing room. On the day of reck- 
oning they carried the chickens in 
order to gain their own freedom! 

M. W. M. 

Newberry Co., S. C. 

* * * 
“Uncle Jo”? Answers. 
z. 


The ‘‘some one’”’ should feed the 
little chicks in summer at 5.30 a. 
m. and if very young every two hours 
thereafter until 5 p. m.; clean hen 
houses every morning, whitewash 
same twice a month. If hens brood 
little chicks, grease heads and necks 
with carbolated vaseline, and dust 
old hens with insect powders every 
ten days. See that grit, oyster shell, 
bone and charcoal boxes are full or 
need renewing. Keep weather eye 
open for storm and if one is sighted 
drive up old hen and biddies before 
storm breaks. Look after setting 
hen and see that no other hens are 
laying to her, and that she is on 
the right nest. If you have a large 
flock and attend all the duties, you 
will have very little time to attend 
harvest homes or picnic. 


Il. 


The answer to second question is 
found above except as to quality— 
and that should be the best. 


Ill. 


It could be made very profitable 
wtih fifty hens and an incubator. The 
fifty, if properly managed would pay 
a clear profit of $100 a year, selling 
the product on the open market, 
while if one would go a little deeper 
and make it ‘‘intensive,’’ the profits 
would be nearly double that. How? 
Why, by hatching chicks in Decem- 
ber and having broilers on the mar- 
ket 15th of February at 75c. each; it 
is being done every year by those 
who know. 

IV. 

The number of male birds would 
depend on the breed. The larger the 
breed, the more males. With Rocks 
one male with every eight or ten fe- 





males, while with Leghorns one male 
with thirteen to fifteen females. 
Vv. 

A good, two-year-old hen to be 
profitable should raise three broods 
a year. 

VI. 

Or if you had several hens hatch- 
ing at the same time, and you had 
a good brooder, you might take all 
the chicks and put them in the 
brooder. But right here will say 
that no one can get the best out of 
the poultry business without a good 
incubator. The old hen eats up the 
profits. 

VII. 

Eight weeks old broilers weighing 
11% pounds the first week in this 
month were selling on the Charlotte 
market at sixty to seventy-five cents 


each. In February, they were ninety 
cents. 
VIII. 
Twenty cents the year around. 
1X. 


They are the ideal American fowl 
for market—yellow skin and legs, 
quick growth, and hardiness. 

x. 

Sure, Leghorns and Minorcas. 
Feed them properly on evenly bal- 
anced ration; keep them growing; 
keep all young males away from 
them, and in five months they are 
matured and ready to lay. It only 
requires a little judicious manage- 
ment and the ‘‘know how,” which is 
no secret, can be learned, by any one 
who gives the subject study. But 
‘‘slip-shod”’ methods won’t work: it’s 
“strictly business.’’ You can succeed 
at it if you will try. I know a num- 
ber of ladies whose yearly income 
represents four figures—all from 
the sale of chickens and eggs. 





* * * 


The old German lady was a lot 
more successful in hatching her 
chicks under difficulties than was the 
modern Maud Muller, who was a 
city-bred girl, and knew little about 
chickens. She made a nest, filled it 
with eggs and then looked up a bird 
to set on them, and picked out the 
largest one in the flock and tied it 
on the nest, but she got hold of the 
wrong kind of a chicken. 

\ 


And ever since that historic day 
She blushes in an embarrassed way, 
To think of the havoc she made 
once, when 
She tried to set a gentlemen hen. 
UNCLE JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Good Speakers for Boydton Meeting, 
27th. 


State Senator A. F. Thomas, of 
Lynchburg, Va., has written that he 
will comply with request of Tobacco 
Growers’ Protective Association and 
will address the mass meeting in 
Boyton on the 27th instant. Also we 
expect Inter-State President, S. C. 
Adams. Tobacco farmers, turn aside 
one day from your business and come 
to this meeting, and you will hear 
something that will do you good and 
be very profitable to you if the ad- 
vice is carried out. 

T. Y. ALLEN, Secretary. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 





Somebody Should Advertise Angoras. 


I wish to get a pair of Angora 
goats, but do not find them adver- 
tised in The Progressive Farmer. 
Where can I buy them? 

M. A. BLACKWELDER. 

R. D. 3, Mooresville, N. C. 


















ADJUSTABLE fag 


Keystone 


Weeder=« Gultivator 


Makes sure crops, increases yield. Preserves 
moisture at plant roots. 744 feet wide, narrows 
to30 ins. Famous Hallock flat tooth. Ask 
for book of many photographed field scenes 
of weeder at work. P 


KEYSTONE 
Cultivator Attachment _ 


for any cultivator. Runs 
on the row, where shov- 
els can’t go. Weeds, cultivates, 
uncovers corn, levels. Makes 
cultivation complete. Send for cir- 
culars of Weeders, Cultivators and 
Attachments. FREE. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co. 1583 8. Beaver St. York, Pa. 





















Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


1s built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal! for accuracy, 


the great desire of all sawyers. 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Varlable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 25to 
60 percent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM,N. C. 


SPRING PLANTED TREES: 


Just before the spring growth starts is one 
of the best seasons to plant freshly dug 
FRUIT, SHADE, and ORNA MENTAL trees. 
They startto GROW AT ONCE, and donot 
lose vitality as they do when dug in the fall 
and kept over five or six months before 
rowth can start. This is common sense. 
Ve havea large stock that can be dug and 
shipped on short notice. 


John. A. Young, Prop. 
GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 


Greensboro, - - N.C. 


All our 











How to Organize 


A Farmers’ Telephone Co. 


q | We have published a very in- 
structive telephone book espec- 
cially for the man who wants 
to know ALL about telephone 
matters. It tells how to organ- 
ize, how to build the lines; 
about different types of ’phones. 
construction; gives by-laws, and 
constitutions; in fact it is a tele- 
phone encyclopedia every farm- 
er should have. Wesend it free 
if you mention this paper. Ask 
for Book 144U, “How the Tele- 
phone Helps the Farmer.” You will get it 
by return mail. Address nearest oflice. 


Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y¥.—Chicago, Ill. 














(HENCH’S 


entury 
Stee! Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cultivator pith Scuble 
Planter and Fertilizer 


Attach Complete in 
One Machine. 


Award b 
GOLD” MEDAL 
at World's Fair, St. 
Louis. A wonderful- 
improvement in culti- 
a, Vators, combining every 
Sp'possible movement of 
gangs and wheels re- 
# quired. Easily changed 
_to different styles. 
Thousandsin use. M’f’r'sof all kind of Ag’r’l Im- 
plements. Agents wanted; write for circular. 

The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mfrs., York, Pa. 
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SSS SSS SESE : 


CERMAN 


ing the 


for grain. 


Potash in the soil that grew it. 





He Stands on a Gertainty 


who bases his farming on a scientific knowledge of proper plant foods. 
doesn’t have to ‘‘gwess” whether or not his crops will be big. He knows 
what’s going to happen because he makes it happen. 

If your crop was good last year you can depend upon it that there was 
No uncertainty about that. 

The soil that grew that grain has /ess Potash this year than it had last year. 
No uncertainty about that, either. 


He 


If you continue to grow grain on that soil, without in some way replac- 


POTASH 


that went into the making of the grain, the day will come when there is no more food left 
You can’t raise good crops in such ground any more than you can fatten steers 
by turning them out in a sage-brush desert. 
In other words, if you expect to keep raising good crops you must keep replenishing 

the food supply for those crops. 
That, in a nutshell, is what we mean by scientific farming. 


We have published a series of books on this important subject. They are not mere advertising circulars, but books 


prepared by experts, and full of information to the man who invests good money in mother earth with the hope of getting 


it back with interest. 


We send any or all of these books FREE. The postage stamp you spend to ask for this interest- 
ing series may prove‘the biggest investment you ever made. 


KALI WORKS, 


NEW YORK-—93 Nassau Street, or 
ATLANTA, GA.—22¥% So. Broad Street 








NECESSITY OF ORGANIZATION. 


Vice President Lindsay of the Farm- 
ers’ Protective Association Writes. 


Messrs. Editors: Since we have 
heard from Bob Scott, of Alamance, 
we will now hear from T. B. Lindsay, 
of Rockingham County. He has been 
so long silent that he will need a 
word of introduction. He was one 
of the first to subscribe to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and has remained 
in the Family ever since—a constant 
reader. 

Like Brother Scott, he has been 
carrying out its teachings in trying 
to make two blades of grass grow 
where none grew before. He aban- 
doned the cultivation of tobacco sev- 
eral years ago and is devoting his 
time to the growing of grain, grass, 
cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry. At 
the last meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Farmer’s Protective Asociation 
he was chosen as its First Vice Presi- 
dent, and now wants to talk to you 
about this organization. 

It must be observed by any think- 
ing man that the present system of 
marketing our crops will be ruinous 
to the producer. It is a system which 
robs one class who do the work, and 
makes it possible for another class to 
become immensely wealthy. 

Now, my bucolic brethren, you 
must realize the position you occupy 
in the world’s industries. The goods 
you have so necessary to sustain ani- 
mal life should be sought after in- 
stead of being thrust upon the mar- 
ket as soon as it leaves the ground, 
and sold in competition with each 
other. We have tried that plan long 
enough. Now let’s try co-operation. 
Organize in every school district, 
meet at least once a month, and dis- 
cuss subjects pertaining to your best 
interests. 

The ideal American farmer of to- 
day is he man who owns his own 








farm, and expends more energy 
throug the brain than through the 
muscle. 

I appeal to you, owners of the 
soil, to rouse your latent energies. 
Do not allow the purpose of your life 
to be subverted! Wait not for change 
of circumstances! Within your own 
hands lies your fate and destiny. Let 
this fact inspire you to effort. The 
greatest success doesn’t contemplate 
the surpassing of others, but the de- 
velopment of the possibilities within 
you. 

When six million soil owners get 
sufficent blood coursing through their 
brain to clear and quicken it, to rise 
above party blindness and prejudice 
they can have what they want, if 
guided by intelligence and modera- 
tion—but they must stand together 
like a stone wall. 

Our first purpose should be to pro- 
mote stability of liberal prices for 
all farm products. Any scheme to 
adjust capital and labor, which 
places the dollar on equal terms with 
intelligent manhood is a failure. 

Have you considered the fact that 
your products of standard quality 
have an intrinsic value which is the 
the natural and equitable basis of 
stability of price? 

Why you are sole possessors of 
subsistence, are you circulating the 
requisite proportion of blood through 
your brain ,when you go to some 
dealer, agent of a trust, and ask and 
accept what they may give for that 
which they cannot do without? 


Under supply and demand the pro- 
ducer has always had to say back, 
What will you give? and what will 
you take? 


While prices are up, block the 


wheels by fixing fairly remunerative 
prices for all farm products. 
fF. B. LINSDAY. 
Deep Springs Farm, Rockingham 
Co., N. C. 








Lecturer Cates in Hertford. 


Lecturer H. M. Cates was with 
us at Christian Harbor, April 3rd. 
When he began addressing us ou the 
vital principles of the Alliance, our 
needs, organization and co-operation, 
and how other classes of people are 
allied together, and how they are 
succeeding by rubbing’ shoulder 
against shoulder, and by placing con- 
fidence in one another by organizing 
and co-operating with each other, it 
made some of us feel ashamed that 
we farmers, as a class, have so little 
confidence in one another. 

Brother Cates made us a fine ad- 
dress, and while tolerably lengthy, no 
one had to crook his finger at him 
as a warning to stop, for he was tell- 
ing us our needs and necessities so 
plainly and our dereliction of duty, 
and while the Alliance had made mis- 
takes in the past, in a great many 
instances they had not made mis- 
takes. <All seemed to enjoy his 
speech. While a few were present, 
who in the past had entertained some 
prejudices against the Alliance, yet 


we believe they left feeling more 
friendly inclined towards the noble 
order. 

After entertaining the brethren, 


Brother Cates called for volunteers 
for reorganization of our old Sub 
Alliance. Ten old members and four 
new ones responded—a pretty fair 
representation, when we take into 
consideration the very short notice 
we had of Brother Cates’ coming 
among us. 

This Sub Alliance was the last one 
in Hertford County to forsake assem- 
bling themselves and the first one to 
reorganize. W. B. FELTON. 

Hertford Co., N. C. 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





The Signs of the Times. 


If we are not badly deceived in the 
signs of the times, farmers that do 
not heed the warnings of the Farm- 
ers’ Union and plant more food crops 
now, they will be running around 
next fall wanting everybody’s advice 
about how to buy $20.00 a ton pea- 
vine hay and $1.00 a bushel corn 
with 6 cents cotton! 

Our big supply men, and mule 
men, too, had better butt in this 
thing at once along with the Farm- 
rs’ Union in their efforts to induce 
farmers to plant more food crops and 
less cotton, or the game next winter 
will be nip and tuck between these 
men and the buzzards as to who will 
get the most revenue out of this mule 
mortgage business. 

A good deal is being said recently 
about live stock associations in each 
of the counties of the State, which 
will be a good thing if our farmers 
will take to them, and instead of 
bragging about selling peavine hay 
and other food crops, they will raise 
and feed more stock and take care 
of the manure, they need not be 
howling any longer about the guano 
trust! 


Our Farmers’ Unions should take 
to this live stock idea like young 
ducks take to water; it is the natural 
thing to do and right along the 
straight road to the permanent up- 
building of the up-to-date progressive 
idea of the independent farmer of the 
South. 

All our Farmers’ Unions should be 
each in itself a good live stock asso- 
ciation, and talk more about raising 
more and better stock and talk less 
about raising more cotton. 

J. C. STRIBLING. 

Pendleton, S. C. 





Anger manages everything badly. 
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For any Skin Disease 


If you have any form of skin disease, use 
Tetterine, the soverign specific for anything 
that itches or burns. Listen: 

TETTERINE CURED “CAMP ITCH.” 

Our hands have been troubled with Camp 
Itch, and where it was prope Jy anwlied, Tet- 
terine has never failed to give relief. 

Brown & Davis, Sapelo, Ga. 





Improved Allen 


Silk Cotton Seed, 


I have 200 bushels of SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.co per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 
enuine Allen Silk Seed the run of th 
arm, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 

cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Boston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
at 9% to 11 cents per pound. 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 
nga and cultivation with each order 
or seed. 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell County, - Barnwell, S. C. 


§ DKAWER 
DROP HEAD 
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Deame e F- 
MACHINE Jaf 


3/259 


WITH OUR 
10-YEAR WARRANTY. 


This is a high-grade, absolutely reliable ma- 
chine; swell front table, with tape measure in- 
serted. Cabinet is made of solid oak of handsome 
ct Each machine is carefully adjusted, 
ready for use, and we furnish fully illustrated 
instruction book, as well as complete set of acces: 
sories and attachments. We have contracted for 
a year’s supply, and are thus able to give you the 
benefit of this unheard-of price. This machine 
is substantially made, is font running, and is 
absolutely guaranteed for 10 years. You may 
try it sixty days. and if it fails to give satisfac- 
tion, return it at our ky manred and your money 
will be refunded. end to-day for our big free 
catalogue of useful household a:ticles. We guar 
aptee to save you money. Address, 

JOHN FOSTER CO 253—5 “ecstur St.. Atianta. Ge 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initia] counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


I HAVE THEM—Eggs for hatching from 
thoroughbred Silver Laced and White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds, S. C. Brown Leghorns and a 
few Eggs from White and Black Minorcas. 
Price $1 for 15 Eggs. W. E. BARRETT, 
Farmville, N.C. 


CHOICEST ALFALFA and Sugar Land in 
United States. Lower Rio Grande Valley in 
Texas, Eight cuttings Alfalfa annually. One 
planting Sugar-cane yields 8 crops. Im- 
mense crops corn, cotton, semi-tropical 
fruits and vegetables. Abundance of water 
forirrigation. Fine climate. Will sell 40 to 
6,000 acres on canal. WM. BRIGGS, Sec'y, 
212 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


COCKE’S PROLIFIC CORN, selected Seed, 
on ear, and grown for a number of years 
from selected seed, apart from other corn. 
> a” KILGORE, State Chemist, Raleigh, 


FOR SALE—Im proved Prairie State Incu- 
bator, three hundred egg capacity, g-0d con- 
dition—fifteen dollars. URAHA POULTRY 
FARM, Rich Square, N.C. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
Jersey Cattle and the best Pit Games 
Chickens. H. ROQUEMORE, Mansfield, Ga. 


WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


WANTED—Nice Ash Timber on _ the 
stump or delivered on cars in logs. State 
quantity. E. C. BRINSER & SONS, Man- 
chester, Va. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us- 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable:high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
sestiuecHiols, write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
on, ; 












































Truth and falsehood enter us by 
the same gate, hold the same place 
and credit and maintain themselves 
by the same means.—Pierre Charron. 





““WHAT’S THE NEWS?” 





Matters not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 


To Drain the Dismal Swamp. 

The Dismal Swamp, lying in the 
States of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, could be drained at a cost 
much below the value of the excel- 
lent land that would be thus se- 
cured. A bill has been introduced 
into Congress by Representative 
Small providing that $3,000,000 be 
appropriated for that purpose. A 
portion of the famous swamp has al- 
ready been drained by the Dismal 
Swamp Canal.—Nashville Advocate. 

* * * 
A Worthy Movement. 

We are requested by the Raleigh 
Woman’s Club to urge woman’s clubs 
in this State, whether literary, social 
or industrial, to communicate with 
Mrs. J. W. Thackston, Raleigh, N. 
C., Corresponding Secretary of the 
Sir Walter Raleigh Monument Com. 
mittee. The idea is to enlist the wo- 
men of the State in the movement 
project. If Raleigh’s ships preparing 
the way for the first English 
settlement in the United States had 
touched at any point north of Roan- 
oke Island, the Raleigh monument 
would have been completed years ago 
and there would now be on Roanoke 
Island a beautiful historic park in 
keeping with the significant events 
of over three hundred years ago. By 
all means co-operate with the faith- 
ful patriotic women who have so en- 
thusiastically started in their great 
effort.—Exchange. 

* * * 

A State With a Sense of Honor. 

Recently the organization known 
as the North Carolina Bondholders’ 
Committee, a concern which has been 
gathering up North Carolina bonds 
that have been repudiated, for the 
purpose of trying to collect money 
out of this State, offered to give some 
of these bonds to the State of Michi- 
gan, the purpose of the proposed gift 
being to have the State of Michigan ; 
bring suit against North Carolina | 
for the payment of the bonds, just: 
as was done in the South Dakota! 
case, with which newspaper readers 
are familiar. Governor Warner, ot 
Michigan, wrote Governor Glenn for 
information about these bonds, and 
as soon as he was advised of the true 
situation the Michigan Executive, 
who appears to be an honest man, 
turned down the offer of the bond- 
holders’ committee. A private citi- 
zen cannot sue a State and the only 
way in which suit can be brought on 
these bonds is to have some State 
bring it. It is gratifying to know 
that the Governor of Michigan has 
refused to allow his State to be used 
as a cat’s paw to collect bonds which 
for good and sufficient reason North 
Carolina has repudiated.—Statesville 
Landmark. 





s & *® 
The Situation at Vesuvius. 


While Mount Vesuvius is less ac- 
tive great showers of ashes are still 
falling upon Naples. 

King Victor Emmanuel, who has 
returned to the scene, saw 129 bodies 
taken from the cinders and witnessed 
many heart-rending scenes. 

Almost everybody who is bound to 
be on the street wears a mask. 

It is estimated fully 5,000 houses 
have been destroyed or damaged. 
A man and four children were res- 
cued after being lost fifty-six hours 
in the ash-covered wilderness. 

Numerous cases of robbery of de- 
serted houses are reported.—Balti- 
more Sun. 

*_* * 

The House of Congress has pass- 
ed the bill amending the law in re- 
gard to hazing at the Annapolis Na- 





Public Affairs. 


val Academy. The bill repeals that 
portion of existing law which makes 
it compulsory to dismiss midshipmen 
guilty of hazing in any degree and 
substitutes punishment according to 
the nature of the offense. Cruel and 
brutal hazing may be punished by 
dismissal. 
* * 

The Committee on Library of the 
House of Congress has_ reported 
favorably a bill appropriating $30,- 
000 for the erection of a monument 
on King’s Mountain battle ground. 





President C. C. Moore’s Appointments 
in Robeson County. 


April 17th—Raeford, 2 p. m. 
April 17th—Red Springs, 8 p. m. 
April 18th—Lumber Bridge, 11 
a. TH. 
April 18th—-St. Paul’s, 2 p. m. 
Arpil 18th—Rowland, 8 p. m. 
Arpil 19th—Ashpole, 11 a. m. 





Making Cattle Feed. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


year-old cattle and as many sheep, 
after reserving 200 acres for meadow 
land, which now set in timothy and 
will mow an average of one to one 
and a half tons to the acre, according 
to the season. With these cheap 
mountain lands and our warm South- 
ern soil when properly enriched, it 
looks as if we could successfully com- 
pete with the West in growing im- 
proved cattle. 

Very truly yours, for more and bet- 
ter cattle, 

A. D. REYNOLDS. 
Bristol, Tenn. 





GOOD FOR SNAKE BITE AS WELL 
AS STOCK. 


Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., Feb. 19, 
1905.—The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio: Would say I have 
used your Gumbault’s Caustic Bal- 
sam for snake bite and it has given 
me much satisfaction, and would say 
as a liniment I have never found any- 
thing to equal it. I most highly rec- 
ommend jit to any aid all who have 
live stock of any kind. [ will say 
again any person having stock cannot 
afford to be without it.—Jas. li. Rob- 
inson. 





- ‘ 


HIS BEST INVESTMENT. 


The Keeley Institute, Greensboro, 
N. C.:—Thirteen years ago I went to 
the Keeley Institute at Greensboro, 
N. C., and it saved my life. I took 
the treatment there, and may God 
bless the Keeley is my prayer forever. 
I will say that it cost me $132 for 
the four weeks treatment, and that 
it is the best invesment of money 
that I have ever made in my life; 
for I never have wanted whiskey or 
beer from that day to this. I hope 
this letter may be the means of sav- 
ing some poor drunkard like I was. 
When I went to Greensboro thirteen 
years ago I was drinking one-half 
gallon of whiskey every day and 
night, and I can say that I have 
never tasted it from the seventh day 
after I entered the Institute to this 
time. 
plete. W. D. JONES. 

Fayetteville, N. C., Oct. 31, 1904. 





I would not be without your paper 
for five times the cost. I have a 
wife and three daughters, and when 
our mail carrier comes, you ought 
to see us all make for The Progres- 
sive Farmer. We take three or four 
other papers, but “pshaw!” they are 
“not in it.”—-E. H. Cox, Onslow Co., 
N. C 





My cure I consider as com-- 





J mention this paper. 


All Trusts Don’t Succeed. 
(Adv.) 

All the trusts don’t succeed, and 
over capitalization is not the sole 
The business gets so big that 
the details don’t receive proper at- 


cause. 


tention, and there is no man around 
who is looking out for the future. 
It’s a bad day for any concern when 
the managers think they have the 
world in a sling. Improvement stops 
then and there, and the backward 
movement begins. Big concerns pay 
The chief purpose of 
the managers is to make a good 
showing. They must do this to hold 
the positions. Designers and new, 
designs are expensive. It is cheaper 
to buy the best salesmen and increase 
the commissions. Give us stock in 
the company operated by the real 
owners, every time. The man who 
can succeed against a trust has some- 
thing to sell that is better than the 
trust’s, and while it stands still he 
is going forward. 

We are not in the gin trust or any 
other, but we are selling more gin- 
ning machinery every year, because 
we are making it better every year. 

Write for our literature. 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


big salaries. 
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$50.00 
DUE BILLS. 


We notice that several piano con- 
cerns are offering due bills for dif- 
ferent amounts to persons making 
the most words out of letters con- 
tained in the firm’s name. These 
coupons if presented before a cer- 
tain date and countersigned to sp- 
ply as a payment on a piano if 
bought from them. 

We will accept coupons given by 
any piano firm as a portion of the 
first cash psyment on 2 new Artistic 
Stieff. Shaw, or any new piano we 
sell, If you wish to buy in the fu- 
ture send in your due bills and we 
will issue our own due bill good 
whenever you are ready to buy. 














CHAS. M. STIEFF, 


Manufacturer of the Piano with 
the Sweet Tone. 


Southern Wareroom : 
No. 5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cc. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 
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RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 














g Combines power, speed, simplicity, durabil- 
ity, convenience and cheapness, Full circle, 
double stroke. Only press which regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 
=e for booklet showing low farmers’ 

? prices. 







Rr 
Address, 5 
Sikes Mig. Co., Box 15, Ocilla, G 


FOR SALE! 


A second-hand outfit. consisting of one 
twenty horse-power Engine and Boiler, 
one eighty-saw Pratt Gin with forefeeder 
and condenser, one Liy:iravlic Press. 

TT. W. BATTLE, 
Cool Springs Plantation, Rocky Mount, N.C. 
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BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 











FOR SALE 


———— AT = 


Occoneechee. 
ie ae 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 
Tamworth n Pigs. 











Pigs, Fine 





Eggs for hatching 
all the 


strains of Chickens. 


from popular 





Pekin Ducks and 


Bronze _ and 


White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 


Turkeys 








: = ADDRESS == 


nesientes - 


DURHAM, N. C. 














BERKSHIRES | 


We have o from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. .. 








Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N.C 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


— AND —~— 
Berkshire Hogs. 
BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 





























Eggs for hatching from B. P. Rocks, Buff 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, C. I. Games, 
Eggs $1.25 per setting of 13, or $2.00 per 26, 

P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 


EGGS FOR SALE! 


Buff Orpington, Rose and Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, Columbian, Silver 
Laced, Partridge and White Wyandottes. 


G@. H. SHOOK, Eufola, N.C. 


S.C B, Leghorns and White Wyandottes 


Prize winners. Write and get my prices, 
express paid to your station. I guarantee 
to please you, or refund your money 


=. Se. THORNBURG, 
Cherryville, - - North Carolina. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 


from the best pure bred Silver Laced and 
White Wyandottes, Barred and Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, Single Comb Brown 
and White Leghorns and Anconas, I5 
Eggs for $1.00, 30 for $1.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 


J. N. Roberts & Son, McAdenville, N. C. 








N OW 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
om: delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 

S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C, I. 
Games, 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 

as | $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
"ARM, West Durham, N. C. 


Oak Ridge Farm 


Has choice Berkshire Pigs and Shorp- 
shire Buck Lambs (all from Registered 
Stock) for sale at $5.00 each. 


R. oO. CATES, 
CHAPEL HILL, - - NORTH CAROLINA, 


Eggs For Hatching. 


I am prepared to furnish eggs from the 
following varieties of thoroughbred 
poultry: White and Brown Leghorns, 
White and Partridge Wyandottes, Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Light Brahmas and 
Black Tail Japanese Bantams. Have 
hatched as high as 83 chicks from 92 
eggs in February. Eggs §1.50 per 15; 
$6.00 per Io0., 


iT) 








99 POULTRY FARM, 
East Durham, N. C. 


B. G. Briggs, Prop. C. W. Worley, Mgr. 





Gyphers Incubators, Brooders 
and Poultry Supplies. 
ORDERS TAKEN AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Send me your orders and save the freight 
from Buffalo. 

Also breeders of Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs from prize matings $3.00 per 
setting. Other good matings $1.60. 


James N. Jeffrey, 
Box 362, Raleigh, N. Cc. 


Agent for Cyphers Incubator Company. 


FOR SALE! 


Pair registered Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
bought from a fine Obio herd—not related, 
Strictly first-class cattle in every respect. 
For further particulars, address 


BOSTIAN BROS., R. 3, Statesville, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Duston Strain—bred for business. Prolific 
winter layers and good market fowls—just 
what you want. Eggs $1.00 per 15, $4.00 per 100. 


H. 8. WARD, Speights Bridge, N. C. 


Bees! E Bees! 


Beekeepers, my saaad copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarmis, also all runaway swarms in 
the neighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T. W. Bryan, Ficklin, Ill. 

‘“We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees,’’—-Chas. Temple, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 


H.C. SIMPSON, 


DEALER IN 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
and Breeders of Italian Bees 
and Queens. 
ROOT’S GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
Catawba, South Carolina. 


BARRED ROCKS, White Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds, Single Comb Brown and 
re Leghorns, Eggs fifteen, #1. thirty, $1.60. 

. F. NKWTON, Lawndale, N. C. 


FIVE BERKSHIRE SHOATS for sale, 4 
pponthe old. JOHN ALLISON, Cedar Grove, 























IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. 





Or eB PF. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
Mount HO.Luty, NorRTH CAROLINA. 


A FOUR YEAR OLD 


SPANISH JACK 


For sale, 13 hands high. (Broke.) Will 
deliver him anywhere in the State for 
Two Hundred Dollars. Apply to 

R. H. W. BARKER, 


LUCIA, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS”’ S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘““MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 























SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of youn 
Registered Pi J. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
N Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. Ail at “live and let live” prices. 
T. P. Braswell, 
Battieboro N 


S. C. Brown Leghorns 
AND FANTAIL PIGEONS. 
Stock and Eggs for sale. FOLDER FREE. 


INO. P. GREENE, °° ¥,5°%, 8, Chaniote, 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 


Fresh, choice, carefully saved eggs, $1.00 
for 15, $3. 00 for 60. 6 fine Cockerels from this 
flock $1.50 each. Apply to 


MRS. G. W. HARDY, JEFFRESS, Va. 
BROWN L EGHORNS—15 eggs one dollar. 
Satisfaction or money back Proceeds will 


help build a church. C. L. MILLER, 
Hickory, N.C. 


THE “LAYING QUEEN ” 


Single Comb Brown Leg- 

















horns—large egg strain— 
also Barred and White 
Plymouth Rocks, Buff 


Orpingtons and White 
Wyandottes. Prolific egg producers. Eggs 
$1.00 per 15. 


VALLEY VIEW POULTRY FARM 
D. A. MeLauchlin, - - Prop., Vass, N. C. 


“| Forest View Poultry Yard 


ONLY THE BEST IS BRED. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Cornish Games 

Brown and White Leghorns 
Light Brahmas 

Bronze Turkeys 


They have won the Blue Ribbon wher- 
ever shown. Eggs for sale. Berkshire 
Pigs $1000 each. Jersey Cattle. Ped- 
igrees furnished with all sales. 


J. E. THOMAS, PROP., 
R. F. D. 5, - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some seoitees and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from §2, to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 
to 


RROWHEAD STOCK KAR 
SAm’L B. —_ Charlottesville, io. 
Proprietor 


Great Poland China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
sale atall times. Pedigree goes with ship 
ment. Pricesinreachofall Writeme. E, 
4 WRIGHT, BRUSH OREEK, TENN., R. R. 

0.1, 








DAVIS’ BARRED ROCKS 


Won the past show season at the Raleigh 
and Mecklenburg Fairs, and at the 
Monroe, Salisbury and Charlotte Poultry 
Shows—more prizes than all their com- 
petitors. 

Write for show record. Some fine 
Cockerels for sale. 


EGGS $3.00 FOR 13. 
6B. S. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, - Morth Carolina. 


White Wyandottes. 


Best layers, most beautiful, most popular, 
Eggs for hatching—200 fine breeders—Netting, 
$1.50 and $3.00. Eggs for exhibition stock, 
average of yard 95%4 points, $5,00 for setting. 
Limited number settings this’ yard for sale. 
A few fine Cockerels at $2 00, $3.00 and $5.00. 


Charlotte Poultry Farm, 
CHARLOTTE, - NORTH CAROLINA. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
Finest strain of Buff Langshan and Black 
Langshan. GREAT WINTER LAYERS. 
$1.00 per setting of 15. 
MISS CARRIE P. HARDISON, Thurman, N.C. 
FLEMING’S Barred Rocks, White and Buff 
Wyandottes are good layers 
omen _* winners. Eggs $1.50 per 15, $4.00 
, $6.00 per 100. NO. H. FLEMING, 


Parsee Plains, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1, 
trouble to answer letters. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of B cn ap stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atiantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at £2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 100 


after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO., 
Cornelia, Ga. 











FOR SALE! 


JACKS, STALLIONS, 
DURHAM CATTLE, 
for sale. Send stamp 
for descriptive price 
list. 





aw@ Fine Jacks a Specialty. 
J. M. KNIGHT, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 
TING OF EGGS . ‘ ° 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry. 
Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


BARRED KOOKS! 


Beautifully barred, fine size, heavy layers. 
No other breed on four hundred acre farm. 
New blood annualy. Eggs 75c og setting of 15 
$4 per hundred—delivered F. O. B. in Bedf ford 
City, Va. 

MRS. WM. P. BURKS, 


Route No. 1, - - Bedford Gity, Va. 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 


Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A. Fricker, Burton Mere, England. If 
you want the best, address, 


c. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, - NORTH CAROLINA, 


Sunny Home Farm 




















Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young. Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. Ll. FRENCH, Prop. 
R FE. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 
ERE SS IEE | ovine Emaporses Strains, 
K RONZ EYs, Ma 


WHITE TURKEYS. 
WHITE GUINEAS, 
PUKPLE GUINEAS, Very Rare. 
Have the only flock of the Sou: h. 
Mention this paper when writing. 
J. Sc. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. O. 
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[Let Us Build _| 
- Your Buggy 


We will build it to your order, save you $20 
to $25 on the price, and take all chances of 
suiting you. Our large catalog explains 
this fully; tells how we ship orders with- 
out money and 
quotes wholesale 
prices on 200 
Styles of vehicles 
and har- 
ness. 
Mailed - 
free on 
request. 


Nie 
UX nS It tells 
Ne = _— 


Columbia King $50 Buggy 
which would cost you at least $75 if bought 
at retail, and gives many valuable hints on 
selecting any kind of arig. Before you buy 
be sure to write for our catalog and special 
offer, Address, 


Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co°eivcineet: 0: ) 


























PIONEER GUARANTEED 
NURSERY STOCK 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


All stock guaran- 
teed disease free—true 
to mame—pure bred and 

heavy crop producers. Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. 
agent’s commission. Write for price 

list. We save you money. 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES A 


Established 1865. Fort Scott, Kan. A 
a wey 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


R4 LEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 


























Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
The J. H.Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 



































Young Lady: Learn 
Stenography & BooKKeeping. 
There’s a place in the commercial] 
world for you with a good salary 
and steady advancement if you are 
really anxious to succeed and do 

your best. 

Lady graduates of this college oc- 
cupy positions of trust with the 
largest mercantile houses. Will be 
glad to have you write for a cata- 











logue. Either place. 
MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Houston, TEx. 
MonTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, Va. 
Co.LumBus, GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 















HOUSE PAINTING HINTS. 


Valuable Suggestions 


Messrs. Editors: This, of course, 
is a matter of taste, not of rule. If 
one chooses to paint his house any 
or all the colors of the rainbow, we 
can neither blame nor refute him; 
we can only exclaim and remonstrate, 
while he on his part may end the 
matter by saying, “I like it.’’ Still, 
there is good taste and bad. People 
who have a sense of beauty in form 
and color and an idea of the fitness 
of things, and have had some train- 
ing in this direction, are generally 
considered authorities in matters of 
the kind, and are allowed to have 
“good”’ taste; while many others not 
so well endowed, but who wish to 
do the correct thing, follow their 
lead. But those who have small 
perception, natural or cultivated, of 
beauty and fitness, are said to have 
“bad” taste; and are followed, of 
course, by those even more lacking 
than they in ‘‘good’’ taste. 

There are certain rules of good 
taste that are worth following in the 
painting of houses. 


Avoid Sharp Contrasts. 


First, it is well to avoid sharp con- 
trasts, for they offend the eye, which 
naturally loves to dwell on well- 
blended and harmonious. colors. 
Thus a white house with vivid ‘“‘trim- 
mings” of any color is an unsightly 
object, and a blot upon a landscape. 


Avoid Variety of Colors. 


Secondly, it is not desirable to use 
a variety of colors in painting 
houses. The eye would weary of even 
the rainbow if it always arched the 
sky, and would seek something more 
restful and less exacting in its de- 
mands upon the organ of vision. 
More than two colors, or two distinct 
shades of some one color, are unde- 
sirable, especialy in outside painting. 
Then, too, if several of three or four 


colors used are in strong contrast 
with the others, the effect is ‘‘biz- 
zarre’” and suggestive of a patch- 


work quilt. 
Let Nature Be Your Guide. 


Thirdly, nature is our best guide 
in the matter of colors. The prevail- 
ing hue of the soil, the rocks, the 
bark of trees, is gray or brown, in 
various shades. The countless variety 
of the flowers, not only presenting 
the seven prismatic colors but every 
conceivable shade of them, lasts only 
during their season; so, too, do the 
various shades of green in the foli- 
age of trees and in the grasses. The 
brilliant hues often seen in the clouds 
at sunrise and sunset are fleeting in 
their character, and soon give place 
to the whites, grays and browns that 
mostly prevail. The natural and per- 
manent color of the sky is blue, vary- 
ing in shade with atmospheric 
changes, and this color, always ac- 
ceptable to the eye, is suitable for 
ceilings of porches and piazzas, and 
in some cases, for the walls of rooms. 
But the permanent grays and browns 
of the landscape, with their endless 
variety of tone, offer a wide choice 
for exterior house-painting, and they 
wear well. 

In the painting of window shut- 
ters, in particular, good taste would 
require the rule of contrasts to be ob- 
served. A dazzling white house, with 
very vivid green or very dark green 
shutters, offends the eye, but a paler 
or duller green, like the _ several 
shades of ‘‘Nile green,’’ harmonizes 
well with white, gray or brown, in 
all tones. 

Paint the Roof. 


Roofs should always be painted, 
for they, more than any other part 
of a house, have to bear the stress 
of the weather. There the sun shines 
hottest, the rain and hail beat hard- 


on a Seasonable Subject. 


est, the snow lies and searches for 
leaks; hence they have special need 
of protection. A tin roof, beside its 
greater first cost, is still more ex- 
pensive because of its need of fre- 
quent painting, and is very hot in 
summer. For our climate the best 
roofing is good cypress or juniper 
shingles well covered with two coats 
of fire-proof paint. 

A roof should harmonize in color 
with the weather-boarding of a 
house. A roof of deep red or black 
or brown offends’ the eye by its 
strong contrast with the prevailing 
color of the house. Light brown, 
slate-color or lead-color, are more 
pleasing to the eye, and do not absorh 
so much heat as black or deep-brown 
and red. 


Ask Advice of Your Tasteful Neigh- 
bor. 

It is too often forgotten that the 
general public, and especially one’s 
neighbors, are interested in the paint- 
ing of our houses; and that colors 
agreeable to people of taste, and har- 
moniously combined, should always 
be used. And if one has not an eye 
for color, or is lacking in good taste, 
he would do well to seek advice from 
persons or books of acknowledged au- 
thority in such matters. 

H. A. SKINNER. 


Sampson Co., N. C. 





Notes From a Cleveland Farmer. 


The farmers of this section are 2 
little late in preparing their land for 
the coming season’s crop on account 
of so much rain. Wheat and oats 
are beginning to grow and are look- 
ing nice. 

The fruit crop is mostly killed on 
account of cold weather a few days 
ago. 

I am glad to say that the farmers 
of this section are taking more inter- 
est in farming and live stock than 
usual. They are beginning to realize 
that it pays to have thoroughbred 
cattle, hogs and poultry. Am also 
glad that they are learning to pre- 
pare their land better before plant- 
ing their crops, and are planting 
plenty of corn for their own use and 
but little cotton. 

I want to say to the farmers to 
watch your poultry houses and be 
sure to keep them clean and white- 
washed so-as to prevent ‘lice; for a 
small task now in cleaning out and 
white-washing your poultry house 
may save many dollars this coming 
summer, for when once started lice 
are very hard to get rid of, and do 
great damage to the fowls, both old 
and young. 


Now on those wet days are good 
times to study and plan your work 
so that it will be convenient: when 


the rain stops to get ready to plant 
as quickly as possible. Get all the 
needed plows, coal, and repairs neces- 
sary and put everything in good 
shape. 

I am sorry to hear that Prof. H. H. 
Hume is going to leave us. I realize 
that the State is losing a fine man; 
one that knows his business from 
A to Z I hope that Prof. Burkett 
will stay with us, for we certainly 
need him and could hardly do with- 
out him. 

“YOUNG FARMER.’’ 

Cleveland Co., N. C. 





I will do all I can for your paper 
and always speak a good word for it. 
when I can. So many people do not 
value reading matter as they should. 
I take quite a good many papers, and 
none in the agricultural line do I 
like better than The Progressive Far- 
mer.—Thos. P. Pearson, Wellford, 





S. C. 








(INCORPORATED ) 
BUSINESS— When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. (We also 


teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 





AFTER CHURNING WITH 
THE PERFECTION CHURN 


You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It pays for 
itselfin 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make_ good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent's 
price tointroduceit. Write 
for circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C 








The Townsend Wire Stretcher 


is the most easily attached 
or detached of any imple- 
ment made. Stretches to 
last post a8 well as to any. 
Steel grips that never slip. 
Can be gotatany Hardware 
store. Write for circulars. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

F. P. TOWNSEND, Paint Post, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
free Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher 
man Heights, Tenn. 


Sell Nurserv Stock! 


Reliable men wanted to canvass for sale of 
Trees, etc. Good chance to get into a busi- 
ness that pays well, and is permanent. Some 
with us over 20 years. ust be reliable, 
sober, industrious and well recommended. 
Prefer sons of farmers who have a fair educa- 
tion, and who want to work, and have to. 
Terms very liberal. If interested, address 


J. Yan Lindley Nursery Co., 


Pomona, N. C. 
Established 1869. 400 Acres. 




















A EO NON 
**anderton” oe and Harness direct from fac- 
tory at lowest factory prices. 


A REAL FREE TRIAL 


with no deposit, no fuss of any kind. A two years approval 
test, with a $25,000 bank deposit to insure your getting your 
money back, if not satisfied. You can try an ‘**Anderton”’ 
with your money in your pocket. Write for free 110-page 


illustrated catalog No. 21. It fully explains our offer. 
The Anderton Mfg. Co., 36 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


Virginia Farms for Sale, 


If you want good cheap farm lands 
adapted to Cotton, Corn, Wheat and 
Tobacco, write 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 
Chase City, - - Virginia. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 

















SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 


The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. O 
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AND COTTON PLANT. 








__ YOUNG PEOPLE _ 


AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 


If.—Old Black Joe. 


are the days when heart 
was young and gay, 

are my friends from the cot- 
ton fields away, 

Gone from the earth to a better land 

I know, 

I hear their gentle 
“Old Black Joe.’’ 


Gone my 


Gone 


voices calling, 


Chorus. 


I’m coming, I’m coming, for my head 


is bending low; 
I hear those gentle voices calling. 
“Old Black Joe.’’ 


Why do I weep when my heart should 
feel no pain? 

Why do I sigh that my friends come 
not again? 

Grieving for forms now departed long 
ago, 

I hear their gentle 
“Old Black Joe.”’ 


voices calling, 


Where are the hearts once so happy 
and so free? 
The children so dear, that I held up- 
on my knee? 
Gone to the shore where my soui has 
long’d to go, 
I hear their gentle 
“Old Black Joe.’’ 
—Stephen Collins Foster. 


voices calling, 





A Little Boy’s Speech. 


I want to be a great big man— 
I’m tired of being little— 
And have a great big jack knife 

Sharp enough to whittle. 


Suppose I did my finger cut, 
I’d tie a cloth around it; 

I wouldn’t cry a single bit, 
I'd only say “confound it.” 


I want to have a watch ’at ticks, 
An old white mule ’at hollers, 

A house ’at cost an awful lot— 
‘Bout a hundred dollars. 


I’ve been a boy long enough, 
It isn’t any fun; 

A feller can’t do any thing, 
Not even shoot a gun. 

I'm just disgusted with myself, 
I think I better go 

And eat a piece of ginger cake 
And hurry up and grow. 

—Selected. 


Too Busy to Grow. 


A small office boy, who had work- 
ed in the same position for two years 
on a salary of $3 a week, finally 
plucked up enough courage to ask 
for an increase in wages. 

“How much more would you like 
to have?’’ inquired his employer. 

“Well,” answered the lad, “I don’t 
think $2 more a week would be too 
much,.”’ 

“Well, vou seem to me a rather 
small boy to be earning $5 a week,”’ 
remarked his employer. 

“T suppose I do. I know I’m small 
for my age,’ the boy explained, ‘‘but 
to tell you the truth, since I’ve been 
here I haven’t had time to grow.” 

He vot the raise.—- James H. Lam- 
bert, in St. Nicholas. 


A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


I1.—The Ass and the Little Dog. 


The Ass, observing how great a fa- 
vorite a Little Dog was with his mas- 
ter, how much caressed and fondled, 
and fed with choice bits at every 
meai,—-and for no other reason, that 
he could see, but skipping and frisk- 
ing about, and wagging his tail,-—re- 
solved to imitate him, and see wheth- 
er the same behavior would not bring 
him similar favors. Accordingly, the 


master was no sooner come home 
from walking, and seated in his easy- 
chair, than the Ass came into the 
room, and danced around him with 
many an awkward gambol. The man 
could not help laughing aloud at the 
odd sight. The joke, however, be- 
came serious, when the Ass, rising 
on his hind-legs, laid his fore-feet 
upon his master’s shoulders, and, 
braying in his face in the most fasci- 
nating manner, would fain have 
jumped into his lap. The man cried 
out for help; and one of his servants, 
running in with a good stick, laid it 
unmercifully on the bones of the 
poor Ass, who was glad to get back 
to his stable. 











ARE YOU READY FOR HARVEST? 


There is a dignity about the Inter- 
national Harvester Company adver- 
tising we are running which is be- 
fitting the subject. ‘‘Mother Nature 
has done her part. The fields are 
ripe. Are you ready for the har- 
vest?” That is the dignified way 
the great Harvester Company in- 
troduces to our readers its excellent 
machines, Champion,Deering, McCor- 
mick, Milwaukee, Osborne and 
Plano, which aid in the harvesting 
of so large a part of the grain and 
hay raised in America. 

Readiness for the harvest is all- 
important. As the grain and grass 
are ripe, so are the machines ready 
and equal to the duty. Nobody ques- 
tions the superiority of the Inter- 
national Mowers and Reapers. They 
have all been tried in the field, all 
of them for many years. They rep- 
resent individually the best skill and 
material and adoption to duty that 
the country has produced. Many 
other machines have been invented, 
but most of them have disappeared. 
These have survived—a case of ‘‘the 
survival of the fittest.”’ It remains 
for the farmer who has plowed and 
sown and raised his crop to provide 
himself from the machines at hand, 
the particular ones which he needs 
to enable him to harvest his crop 
quickly and surely and economically. 














SPOTLESS 


PAINTS 


97 ceENTS 
PER GALLON 






















FREIGHT PAID 
/a3u¥4 SNOTIVHES 





3 gallons Spotless Paint ready forthe brush 
FREE with CHARGES PAID asa Sample 
to SHOW you where you can get the 
best and cheapest paint. 


HE FAIREST PROPOSITION EVER OF 
FERED IN ANY LINE. Wewillsend you 
enough of our SPOTLESS PAINT, ready 
mixed and ready for the brush, to do any amount 
of painting you have to do with the distinct under- 
standing and agreement that you are to have the 
privilege of opening and using THREE GAL- 
.ONS, giving it the most rigid tests known to 
prove thatitis unmistakably the BEST and at the 
same time the CHEAPEST paint on the market. 
If you do not find, after nraking your own tests and 
experiments, that ours is the BESTand CHEAPEST 
paint you can buy, we will only ask that you return 
the unopened painttous FREIGHT COLLECT. We 
will make no charge for the Paint used in the test. 








WE GUARANTEE 


that our SPOTLESS HOUSE PAINTS are unsur- 
passed by any other paints AT ANY PRICE for 
LASTING QUALITIES and CLEARNESS OF 
COLOR, and that they will give perfect satisfaction 
for five years. They will cover as much surface 
and coverit as well as the most expensive paints. 


Do not pay three prices for paint until 
after you have tried this liberal proposition. 
Write for Color Card and Catalogue. 


SPOTLESS COC., INnc., 
Box 364 RICHMOND, VA. 
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has for sixty years been the standard extract of witch hazel and to-day 
is more popular than ever both with the public and the Medical pro- 
fession. This has entailed upon POND’S EXTRACT the inevit- 
able penalty of fame:— 


Imitation and Substitution 


Neither of these however, would be perilous to public health if 
unscrupulous manufacturers—swayed more by Profit than Principle— 
did not jeopardize the health and lives of the people by adulterating 
their common and unidentified witch hazels and offering them through 
wholesale and retail druggists and department stores as “ the same 
thing” and “just as good” as POND’'S EXTRACT. 

Not content with marketing an inferior article these manufacturers 
reached the point at last—in their Greed of Gain—of offering witch 
hazel fortified with Wood Alcohol (poison) or Formaldehyde 
(poison) or both, to the imminent peril of all who were deceived into 
buying and using it. 

So rife have these pernicious conditions become that the State 
Legislatures of New York and Illinois have enacted laws which make 
it an offence punishable by heavy fine, or imprisonment, or both, to 
sell any medicinal extract containing Wood Alcohol (poison) or For- 
maldehyde (poison) unless the bottle containing same be labeled 
POISON, and other States throughout the Union are taking steps 
one after another, to the same protective end. 

In order, therefore, that the public may be secured against the 


ger of poisoning by the use of such witch hazels, we are impelled 
to publish the following 


Caution 


Witch Hazel is not “the same thing” as POND'S EXTRACT. 
On analysis of 70 samples of witch hazel, bought of leading whole- 
sale and retail druggists and department stores, 52 contained Wood 
Alcohol (poison) or Formaldehyde (poison), or both, and not one of 
the other 18 was up to the required standard of strength. - The peril 
of these poisons may be avoided by the exclusive use of 


POND’S EXTRACT 


It costs more, but it is worth the difference. 
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FENCE si7922°:" |poawooD AND PERSIMMON 
4 Made of High Carbon colled wire. We Highest Cash Price Paid by 


ete WORTH-SHERWOOD SHUTTLE BLOCK CO. 


30 days free trial. 
byt ait freight. Catelog shows 37 

GREENSBORO, N. C. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


styles and heights of farm and poultry 


fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write toda, 
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The Agricultural Publishing Company. 
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SURSCRIPTION RATES: 


Singla subecription, | Vear..........cscocccccseeBi.0U 
Single ewer pate BON ENM siissssucces 2 
Tris) eubecrioiiag TBO TITIAN vise aviinesoonces oe 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, April 16, 1906, 


114@11 
Sige 











Prices to-day .. 
Prices this date Tast year .. 
Cottonseed _ 


BALTIMOBE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., April 16, 1906 


Flour—winter PROUD ccsccvteneccecencsves 4.15 @ $4.45 
Spring esas 


at 
Wheat, Southern 
Corn, Southern white. 
Mts, NO. 2 WHIEG,....cccocrccccerccccees 








THE “PEERLESS” 
PEA HULLER. 


Indestructible teeth 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed, Kaffir Corn and 
Velvet Beans. Write 
for delivered prices to 


PEERLESS PEA HUL- 
LER CO, 


DALTON, - GEORGIA. 


CANDIDATE FOR SOLICITOR. 


To the Voters of the Sixth Judicial District: 

I desire to call vour attention to the fact 
that lam a candidate for renomination to 
the office of Solicitor of this District subject 
to the action of the Democratic District judi- 
elal Convention. During my term of office 
I bave endeavored faithfully and impartial- 
ly to execute the duties incumbent upon me 
and in asking the nomination for a second 
term, at the hands of my party, I rely upon 
the record made by me in the performance 
of these duties. 





Very Respectfully, 
ARMISTEAD JONES. 
March 16, 1906 


Cow Peas for Sale 








: Just facts—that’s all you : 
want. Facts can’t hurt you nor Tubular Cream Separators. 
Facts prove Tubulars outwear all other makes five to ten times over. 


On August 2d, 


way. 
is still running. 
in a ten cow dairy. 


24 Years’ Work—No Repairs 
1,200 
1,080,000 
8,155,760 
Ai 152,000,000 
8 quarts 
About 4 min. 
None 
None 


Hours run. eee 
Pounds se parated.. 
Turns of c rank.. 


Time oiling 
Time Sere «- 
Repairs.. 


1904, we started a No. 9 hand driven Dairy 
rated capacity 900 lbs. per hour, on the hardest test a separator was 
ever put to—an endurance test to last until the wearing parts give 
This Tubular has now run 50 hours a week for 43 wee ‘ks—and 
Every week of this test is equal to a year’s service 

No other separator made could stand sucha test. 


43 Years’ Work—75c Repairs 
Hours run. 2,150 
Pounds se parated.. 1,985,000 
‘Turns of crank.. 5,652,070 
Turns of bowl. .... “1,864, 000,000 
Oil used 5% quarts 
Time oiling About 7 min. 
Time ne 10 min, 
Repuairs.. wae 75 cents 


Tubular, 





After 24 weeks, the balls in the frictionless bearing supporting the 
bowl showed wear. This was natural, for each had rolled over 
32,000 miles. Renewing balls cost only 75 cents and ten minutes ad- 
justing, yet made this Tubular as good as new. All Tubulars are equally 
durable. Catalogue P-283 tells ‘about them. Write for it today. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
Toronto, Canada West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Hlinois 


We offer the following varieties 
of 1905 crop, sacked f. o. b. 
Hickory: WHIPPOORWILLS, 
MIXED AND CLAYS. 


Rye, No. 2... 

Butter, fancy imitation .. 
Butter, fancy a oe ove 
Butter, Store PRCKEM........cccccssesscsesnees 
Eggs freeh 
Cheese, firm.. Guantwdesoerene 
Sugar, fine granulated . 
Sugar, coarse granulated............ 


28 

14 @ 15 

ssheiatoes * Neus, 
$5 00 


s2eseeeeee 


seeseceres $0.09 


— Seed Sweet Potatoes 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINETON, April 16, 1906 CHOICE, PER BARREL, 
OuGens 22.32 Sos5se 2s =. 2B O 


Peanuts, ie. MM «i805 SEMUNY cisccoscesesescassoreisere 
Pumpkin Yams--.....---. 3.00 








tra Prime, N. ©.,b 
" Fancy 
¢ EUG, VW ITEIDIR, DU accssncccscescsscevess 
a Extra Prime, Virginia, te 
s Spanish Virginia.... 
nish 


oo NOW eet csc 


ge white, b 
a N.C. ‘pacon, hain, ‘new, ii “I would not 


ork CANE SEED $1.00.) cote ‘viemter’ ir 


Pork Cole Planter if I 
fork hams could not get and 
JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT, 
RYE, AND SOJA BEANS 





“T would not take $5000 for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.”—J. E. Hough. 











THE 


Gole 


PLANTER 





Eggs. per dozen 
Chickens, = otber.”—Edward 
Scholtz. 





SEED 
od a 
Turkeys, live a 30 


dressed 














One five-year old Donkey, well 
broken for children. 

We have nothing but the very 
best of seed, all North Carolina 
grown, and feel sure that we can 
please you. 


HICKORY MILLING 60., 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


University College of Medicine, 
Founded by Dr, Hunter McGuire, First-class 

standard, requirements and clinical tactlities. 
Pro specti ve” 


Bweet potatoes, bu 
Beef eattie ib 
Tar bbl. 280 lbs 
Rosin, bb}. Gesnasicel daevdsetaauseueseae 
Hides, dry salted. 

Hides, green 

















RICHMOND TOBACOO. 
RICHMOND, Va., April 16, 1906, 
_ ee ee Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for freecatalogue. Your 7 


will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG.GO, — Gharlotte, N. 6. 
re GRISWOLD ‘ws" FENCE § 


Can’t Hurt It 

is built scientifically. We make our own wire ang & 

am weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
ee tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and # 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel & 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9in. apart, spacing and @ 
put in first-class condition. cetrmatioe, Ske * belek Lon to give Srgates Ss 

For rates and reservations, ly by 1 cs ; me Streng apts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
- vations, apply oy letter | a Rm some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 


allpurposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 
Manager Atlantic Hotel, 


, Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write & 
MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 
“THE ‘MASTER WORKMAN.” 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES ree 


all one-cylinder engines; revolutionizing gas power. Costs Less to oe and Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. No vibration, Can be mounted on ar ay wagon at small cost —portable, ‘sth 
@Gionary or traction. Mention this paper, Sanp. FOR CATALOGUB. TH E TEMPLE PU OO., Mfrs., Meagher & 3th Sts.. Chicago. THIS IS OUR FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 





Lugs 
Short leaf 
Medium leaf. 
Long leat... wrececccoeeccococces 
Wrappers and selections 
BRIGHT TOBACCO—-REORDERED, 
Sqpobere—Commen evccccseccecccccees 2000 6O : 
Mediu 9.50 to ie 
Fiz . 12.00 to ‘ 
OuttersOcumon cccecccecvccsccsosese 11.00 tO 
Medium 18.00 


Fine. ; 00 | THE ATLANTIC & NORTH CAROLINA CO., 
Fae Commen * 8.00 


"Ezais ‘“Gommon......... 























Kudenis SnGuid see the catalogue. 




















ANNOUNCES THAT THE 


Atlantic Hotel, 


MOREHEAD OITY, N. C., 











All Stock 
Proof . 





SUN-CURED TOBACCO_NEW. 

Lugs, common to good............ A 8.00 to 
Lugs, goer to prime 60) to 
Short 70) to 
— leat. ... 8.59 to 
Wrappers ........... ssoeseerces 12.00 $0 


One of the most popular resorts on the At- 
lantic Coast, will be open for guests June 15, 
1906, under new management, and that the 
hotel has been repainted and repaired and 


eeeeseeees 











RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., April 16, 1906. 
Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) --_. BY 
Butter, choice family packed, ol 18 
Black Peas ee 
Blackeye Peas 
eans, No. 1 hehsstocmmaes 
Re oe 
Hay No. 1, Timothy ~....-.. 
Hay No. rk Clover ae 
Live Geese Feathers, 1 | aaa 
Mixed Geese Feathers, lb _... 
SEED. 
Gover, wholesale, per OE ore 
Timoth who! esa Pes 
Orchar "Grass, wholesa 
Buckwheat, per bu 
DRIED FRUIT. 
Dried Apples, Sliced, per lb_... 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per lb_. 
Peeled, Dark-_-.__-_---____.__ 
Unpeeled, per lb. 
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Send your money to a FAR-A-WAY FACTORY or Mail Order House, 
and pay $5.OO additional Freight? 


Manufacture the Golden Eagle Buggy here in Atlanta, Ga 
rect to consumer at lowest wholesale price. 


SAV You the $§.OO freight and $16.Q0 Dealers’ Profit. 
youon a $12.50 Hariess—our price is $6.49. 
Can buy direct from us; because we manufacture our own Buggies, in 


YOU our own Factory, here at home 
MONE Is Money, and our GU: ARANTEE of saving, 


Satisfaction isthe REAL money to you. 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 
158 & 160 Edgewood Ave.. 

ATLANTA, GA. 


WH 
WE 


..and sell di- 


Also, save 


| GOLDEN EAGLE¢T 
BUGCIES 


and our Guarantee‘of 
Tub washed, free of b ‘rrs 


Unwashed, free of burrs 

Merine, unwashed 

Burry, eto 8c. per lb. less. 

MEAT, ETO. 

Bacon, Ham, small old .-...... 
Mam,, large 0)d -____.._._. 
Sides - smoked -..._-. 
Shoulders, smoked —..__.. 





Mail this Coupon for Catalogue No, 21 


Name,... 




















